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LOAD UP THE CAR AND LIGHT OUT FOR A GOOD REST BEFORE THE EARLY FALL WORK LIGHTS IN ON YOU 


| an ‘a 


> | 
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“2olarine 








Life extension 


for farm 


Lubricants 


machinery 


HE saving of farm implements from wear 


and tear is as worthy in 
saving of health and money 
machinery you can afford and then give 


square deal. 


its way as the 
. Get the best farm 
ita 


Oil and grease can save your trucks, your 


tractors, your plows, and your cultivators. 


if 


you can’t shelter them from bad weather, put 


some “Standard” Mica 


Axle Grease on the 


parts that would rust. Give the bearings new 


oil or grease from time to 
tion like this will 


time. A little atten- 


add to the life of your ma- 


chinery and ensure good service all the time. 


You can do no better than stick to 
They can help on every job on the 


products. 


“Standard” 


farm. Keep a supply of lubricants on hand 


all the time. 


You’ll be surprised how little 


you need if you use the right oil at the right 


time. 


Consult your dealer next time you get 


“Standard” Gasoline or “Standard” Kerosene. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) 


“STANDARD” OIL PRODUCTS 


FOR EVERY JOB ON EVERY FARM 


GASOLINE 

POLARINE MOTOR OLS 
POLARINE GREASES 

NUSO FLUSHING OIL 

PENTRA OIL 

KERUSENE 


“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” P 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 


“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD’ 
“STANDARD’ 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 





MICA AXLE GREASE 
PUREKA HARNESS OIL 
SEPARATOR OIL 
LIQUID GLOSS 
HOUSEHOLD OL 
PAROWAX 
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Scott One Man Soy 
Bean Harvester 














f The latest improved soybean harvester 
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MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
“Merit the Measure of Success’ 
This well known sch for Boys end Young Men has e¢ yed a 
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CIDER MILLS 














The famous Hocking Valley with 
wooden roller. Grape crushers and 
= - resses HV P shellers and feed 
Better Than Meat Scraps for Poultry— Condes - Gehl pce ze ers and fee 
Better Than Tankage for Hogs. manure SP readers 
Let us ship direct to yout} finely g tato diggers. Cement mixers. Witte 
f fish me pro | engines ‘and log saws, etc. 
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CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 


The Business Farmer’s Calencd 


We All Know to Do This Week and N 


AUGUST 2, 


of Things 


von it will become impracticable to gather and burn the 
fallen squares and young bolls. Because of the recent 
continuous rains, boll weevils are increasing rapidly 
for these reasons, we have conditions under which 


arsenate offers the 


control The other 


pure, dry calcium 


method of 


poisoning with 
profitable thing 
the earlier part of the season may have helped, but 
likely to find them inadequate The 


will help to save the 


we are now care 


ful application of the dust situ- 


ation. In fifty-seven separate tests in North Carolina 
the dusting method has given an average increase of 
242 pounds of seed cotton per acre. This represents 
1 net profit, above costs, of about $20 per acré 


Mr. Sherman states that explicit directions for using 


the dusting method are given in Extension Circular 


137 and also in publications of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture. These may be had from 
county agents or by written request to the Editor, E> 


State College of Agriculture. It is 


farmers were 


Division, 
that our 
instead of 


tension 


high time seriously studying this 


method, shadowy hope of 


thinks Mr 


grasping at 
some seem inclined to do, 


every 
evading it as 
Sherman. 


“It is the most dependable poisoning method which 
we yet know,” he says. “It is admittedly expensive, 
but the farmer should know when and how to avoid 
waste and loss.” 

Il. Insure the Dewberry Crop 
XPERIMENTS conducted by Dr. I. A. Wollt 
have shown conclusively that failures in the dew 
berry crop have been largely due to a diseas« 
known as anthracnose These same tests have shown 
that the disease can be satisfactorily controlled by 
utting off and removing from the field, all vines, both 
old and new, as soon as the crop has been harvested, 

id by spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 

Che first spraying for dewberry anthracnose con 
trol should be done about the middle of August,” says 


“Bordeaux mixture has been found effec 


Dr. Wolt. 


tive. This spraying should be done when the plant 
are about one foot hig The second application need 
to be made next spring.” 

Several dewberry growers who followed Dr. Wolf's 
suggestions during the past season saved their crop 


IV. Timely Hints to Club Boys al Girls 


= ORE than half the counties with farm home 
agents will hold club encampments ‘or club 
tours this summer,” says Sam J. Kirby, as 
sistant state agent in farm demonstration work. “At 


1924 I 








Y 





tending these encampm 


to which every club n ily i i 
urged to take part in th: 
will permit.’ 

Mr. Kirby also admoni '< 
bers not to pull fodder on t 
“Where this unwise pt 
“club members should mark: + ‘h 
seed corn will be secured fer ‘ re 
not to take a blade. f uu 

It is not too early in August to k in 


condition for the how-ring «at } 
animals in advance for the sho ' rreat 
influence in determining wh { ) be 


plac ed 


Cotton club members are remine iy of 
the importance of keeping the club t it lre- 
quent shallow cultivation should he lis 
season until the cotton has reached Nat) 


V. After Field Work Is 


= LAN to build an implement ed th ' er 
field work is over,” suee | ta rm 
engineering special for 
ion Division “Before torine t hie it n- 
pl ment | 
places 1m 
| 
Ge u 
, lo and ) 
f wid 
{ up all t 
Vy} iD 
i 





VI. If You Have Ten Cows, You Need 


a Silo 





. UGUST i mor t ) 1 that 3 
Mr. Are Genera ling 
un it 1 00 lat it, V it I not 

so busy with his crops, he should plan ah it 

his own building material, and redt i 

putting up the silo. 

“Any man who has as many ten co not 
afford to be without a silo. It p d ( vient 
and inexpensive storage place for feed. It redu the 
cost of milk and butter by saving 100 per « the 
corn crop. From 20 to 30 per cent of the food value 

of the corn crop is lost in ha ting 
and feeding when cut and shocked. 





sa Os ginia 1 armer . 
j 
° ° 

Timely Reminders 
UGUST is the time for getting the family int 
the car and taking a trip over to Uncle Josh's” for 
i day or two, or else getting some of the neigh 
bors together for a trip to the experiment station far: 
or to the farm of some good farmer not too far away 

However, there are a number of things that should b 
done on our own farm this month, especially in a back 
ward year like this. The suggestions from North Caro 
lina leaders, gathered for us by Mr. Jeter, are good fo 
other sections, too 

[. Cultivating After Wet Weather 
R. R. Y. WINTERS, who is perhaps better i 
formed about general farming conditions than 
almost any other one man in the state, believe 
that the most welcome information for farmers now 
would be how to kill grass on wet lands with rain 
still falling. 
| Backward crops and forward 
: grass seem to be the rule over 
most of the state, and this is a 
: serious combination,” says Dr 
Winters. “Although usually in 
bad repute at this time of year, the 
; turn plow has been the most pop 
ular farm implement during the 
past three weeks [ hardly see 
a R. Y. WINTERS how the probl m could ‘tox heen 
met with any other implement. A turn plow with a 
large moldboard, and set for turning a good layet 
gra and dirt, when run shallow, seems to be the 
, only implement that will make an impression on tl 
present crop of grass. Should the rains cease, a cul 
a va in be used effectively to help finish the job.” 

Dr. Winters states that the wet weather | bre h 

most of the crop roots close to the surface and for 

a, reason any kind of cultivation is certai be accom 
panied by some root cutting. This thinks, could 
hardly be as serious as the heavy growth of gra ind 
lack of soil aeration. 

The practice in some sections of the state of cult 

. vating every other row thoroughly and catching up the 
p other row after a few days seems to be well adapted 
' to the present season, states Dr. Winters. This would 
= avoid cutting the roots on both sides of the row at the 
, same time, and would also give the needed soil aeration 
id with a minimum of damage. 

“In most sections, cotton is from two to three weeks 
behind in blooming,” says Dr. Winters. “Recent ob 
servations show a large number of squares that will 
come into bloom within a short time. It is very im- 
portant that we prevent the natural 
shedding of these squares. Natural 
shedding may come now from too = 
much moisture, or lack of plant food 
It is too late now to remedy the lack 
of plant food, but frequent, shallow 


continued later than usual 
will help.” 


cultivation, 


this 


Those 


year, 
who have not yet harvested 
their tobacco may find it will pay to 
let the bottom leaves go and save the 
middle and top leaves. Tobacco ripens 
fast following a wet season, and it 
May not pay to try to the low- 
Priced bottom leaves 


save 


Il. Calcium Arsenate Dust- 
ing Pays 
HE most urgent insect prob- 


lem for this month is control 
of the boll weevil,” says En- 








— 


Thus, the use of silage permits the 
keeping of more cows on a given 


of land. I firmly that the 


area 


believe 


erection of a silo means a step for- 
ward in successful dairy farming— 
and dairy farming, in turn, means 
more fertile soils, with a reduction in 


the fertilizer bills 


VII. Poultry HintsbyKaupp 


N HIS suggestions for this month, 

Dr. B. F. Kaupp urges that the 

early hatched pullets be saved in- 
stead of being sold or put in the pot. 
These pullets will soon be laying, and 
even should one have a surplus, there 
are any number of people 
good pullets capable of laying fall 
and winter eggs. Such will 
pay better prices than will be secured 


who want 


people 








§ Mmologist Franklin Sherman. “By 
methis time, the season for using the 
kectened mixtures has passed, and 












ars 





TWO FINE ao STEINS PURCHASED AT THE NATIONAL SAL as tae THE 


SVILLE BAPTIST ORPHANAGE, THOMASVILL 


ciate herd of 120 cows furnishes the entire milk supply or 700 children. 


Lh eo 


on the open market. 


THOM- 


(Cnocluded on page 18, column 3) 
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“What Kind of Sacks Does the Cheapest 
Fertilizer Come Out of >” 


AY, what kind of sack does the cheapest fertilizer 
out of 2?” 


come 
This was the question Sam Johnson shot at us in 
the place of his usual friendly “Howdy do,” 
into our office last week with his coat off (as it usually 
is from May 1 to 15 of and 
wiped his good-natured red face with a bandanna hand- 


as he blew 


September each year) 


kerchief only about one shade redder than the face 
itself. 
We felt quite sure Sam wanted to answer his ques 


tion himself. Of course, we didn’t know what he was 
driving at, but we did know that he had something saved 


up to tell us. So we said, “In a 200-pound gunny sack 


made of jute, hemp, or some other coarse fiber. Every 
body knows—” 
“Hold your horses!" Sam interrupted. “You are 


’way off! That kind is all right when it’s used right 
and got the right ’nalysis, but it ain’t the cheapest. No, 
sir! I’m here to tell you it ain’t the cheapest.e And I’m 
goin’ to tell you another thing, too—the cheapest fer- 
tilizer don’t come in no sack made by man—or woman, 
either. It comes in a sack that just grows. They just 
naturally grow when you want ’em and let ’em. The 
sack I’m telling about is the sack that God A’mighty 
puts around crimson clover seed—little woolly sacks 
with frizzles at the top and each seed packed tight in 
its own sack. 

“You know what?” Sam continued, “I ain’t found no 
fertilizer that’s cheaper than crimson clover seeds in 
their own their own sacks, mind you—growed 
at home. Just $1 worth of home-made crimson clover 
seed, or $2 or $3 worth of bought seed, will sow one 
acre, and if that acre makes a ton of hay, then Sam, 
Jr., figures it out it’s got as much nitrogen in it as a 
ton of 8-2-8 fertilizer—that’s what 
in the agricultural high school 


sacks - 


he he learned 
and if it makes tw 
tons of hay, then the hay’s got in it as much nitrogen 
as two tons of 8-2-2 fertilizer 
DART ins 
amt it? 


“It surely is,” 


Says 


I guess that’s right, 


we answered. “But do you plow under 


all of your crimson clover ?” 


“Mighty nigh it. You see, it’s this way: I graze 
most of it. Cows, sheep, hogs, chickens—everything 
on the place loves it like I love ripe Scuppernongs 


Some of my clover I cut for hay and plow the stubble 
under. Sometimes I plow down what's on poor spots 
But mostly, now, since I got so many orders for seed. 
I just strip the seed when it gets ripe, plow down the 
straw, and plant some other crops like corn, sorghum, 
Sudan grass, cowpeas, soybeans, second-crop Irish po 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, and other truck crops like cab- 


bage, turnips, and snapbeans. Clover land sure does 
come in handy.” 
“How do you get orders for your crimson clover 


seed?” we asked. 


Sam burst into laughter. 
Own paper?” he demanded. 


“Say, don’t you read your 
“Haven't you seen my ad 








You editors needn't think 
for you ain't. Te 
and { 


Exchange: 
show 


advertising 


in your Farmers’ 
the whole 
the 
Exchange 


in The 


owned 


my way of 
that 
much as 


you are 


thinking, specially 


pages 


Farmers is worth just about as 


Progr Sive 


Farmer, bar non 
“Vou see 


regular ‘money 


any page 


We 


son clover 


up, and Sam continued crim 


seed is one of my crops,’ and 


I engage some seed a year ahead to my regular cus 


But 
Farmer 


put ‘two insertions’ in The Pro 
quick That's 


ott S1X 


tomers I always 


out what 
today. I 


eed.” 


2Tessive and sell 


brought me to town got orders 


mighty nigh a ton of 


“Do seed when 
crimson clover?” we 

“Nary 
don't ] 
inch 


you inoculate your land or your you 


SOW inquired 
‘That is now | 


I've 


one,” answered Sam not 


though You see, had clover 
land 


whole 


used to, on 


of woods and 
full of 
to grab hold of 
little clover seed that and help make a 
little 24-hour-in-the-day out of it 
No, I don’t have to bother "bout inoculation any mor« 
And let tell Since I 
land all inoculated don't 
all 
same kind of ‘inoculation bugs’ does for crimson clover, 
Is that right?” 


every my what’s in 
The 


germs just 


except 


under houses place is chock them 


inoculation waiting every 


comes along 


nitrogen factory 


me you another thing got 


have no 


my 


for crimson clover, | 


trouble at growing red clover. Sam, Jr., says the 


red clover, and alsik« 


“Yes we answered “But manure and crimson 
clover are not all the fertilizer you use, are they?” 

‘Well, I should say .not,” exclaimed Sam. “Right 
there is where lots of folks lose half of what the 
could get when they sow clover. They don’t prepare 
the land good enough and they don’t use enough ma 
nure and bought fertilizer. If you're a-going to get 
big profits out of clover, you've first got to have a big 
growth of clover—that’s sure. So I fertilize my land 


heavy for clover, besides using lime—two tons every 
On clay soil I just use acid phosphate, but 


land I put 400 pounds of 


four years 


on my sandy my legume 


mixture and 
“Your mixture?” 
“That's 

phosphate 

worth of this mixture put down on sandy soil 


what I said. I mix 1,750 pounds of acid 


and 250 pounds muriate of potash. Five 
dollars’ 
gives me from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds more hay than I 
would get without it and just about doubles every crop 
of clover I plow down and nearly doubles the cowpea, 
soybean, and velvet bean seed I get 

“But just tell Farmer folks 
what I said,” said Sam, as he put on his hat and started 
out of the “It gets to 
every spring willing to mortgage every blame thing 
they own short of.their soul's salvation to buy fertil- 
izer out of jute-bagging sacks—and yet they always say 


you your Progressive 


office my goat see farmers 


they are ‘too poor’ to buy any fertilizer wrapped up in 
these here little sacks that God A’mighty wraps around 
a clover Mind you, I believe 
tilizer all right—wouldn’t farm a lick without it. 


in sacked-up fer 
But 
my nitrogen I can buy a blame sight cheaper in the 
shape of crimson clover seed, and at the 


seed 


time 
have the fun of seeing some’n green growing on my 
farm all the winter long. Say, do you know I'd grow 
clover just to get the sort of prosperous, cheerful look 
that a clover-field gives the Sam Johnson farm every 
February and March? It just naturally helps my di- 
gestion just to look at it—that’s a fact, sure as you're 
born—helps my digestion just to look at it and at the 
same time know I’ve got about a thousand little ‘fertil- 
izer factories’ all making nitrogen for me, and enjoying 


Same 


themselves while they are a-doing it. Can you beat 
that? I can't.” 

And we wonder if Sam Johnson’s advice won't en- 
courage some Progressive Farmer reader to hurry up 
his order for lime and clover seed so as to test out 


Sam’s doctrine next spring? 


Negro Labor Never Again Plentiful 


UST after the 
law, The 
would 


agriculture. 


Congress passed new immigration 
Farmer pointed out that it 
important 


then 


Progressive 
have effects on Southern 

As the United States 
for many years has been receiving vast hordes of low- 
These 


very 
we stated, 
grade laborers from Southern Europe. laborers 
have 


largely depended for factory, 
construction work in‘the North. 
this labor supply from Europe cut off, it 
that Northern industries will draw more and more on 
This 
con- 


Ee OnonIC 


been on mining, 


With 


is inevitable 


railroad, and 


the Negro labor of the South for reinforcements 
months ago, is 
firmed by a discussion of the matter in Thy 


World of New York, which says :— 


“It certainly will not be an easy matter to find 


opinion, expressed by us some 


in our own population unskilled workers to take 
the place of an annual increment of the-half a 
million or more immigrants for whom unskilled 


work under American conditions and at American 
wages has seemed a magnificent opportunity. The 
first economic readjustment which the new immi- 
gration law may be expected to make necessary in 
this country; therefore, is the competitive drafting 
of all available groups of unskilled workers in our 





— 


The Progressive Farmer 





population to do the rough work of our industries, 
construction projects, and undertakings of a simi- 
lar character The largest group of un 
skilled workers in the country consists of the 
Negroes in the South, who are still predominantl 


employed in raising cotton and other agricultural 

products. It is now unavoidable that the Southert 

Negroes, especially those on the farms, should be 

drawn upon by our industries, railroads, etc., t 

fill the need for unskilled labor to an extent much 

exceeding anything heretofore known.” 

Southern farmers heretofore have often complained 
of a “shortage of iabor’’ when the shortage was du 
only to a failure to use modern equipment and m 
chinery. At the same time, it must be admitted tha 


cotton and tobacco require an unusual 
the 


But our farmers might as well face the fact that farm 


proportion ot 


hand Jabor even under most favorable condition 


labor here in the South in the future is going to be 
both scarcer and higher priced than ever before. TT: 
meet this changed situation, certain changes in our 
farming policies are necessary, and the wise farmer 
will be the one who makes these changes in_ time 
without waiting until financial disaster forces him to. 
The most important change made necessary by the 
new condition is the enrichment of our soil. Since it 
is going to be more expensive to cultivate an acre of 


land than ever before, we must get more out of an acr¢ 


The second change in prospect is the greater use of 


improved implements and machinery. If we must pay 


farm labor more per day, then we must get larger 
returns from a day’s work. Horse labor is cheaper 
than human labor Improved implements and ma 
chinery enable one man to cultivate a larger acreage. 


By enriching our soils and using more machinery, we 


can produce enough cotton or tobacco from a much 


smaller than we are now planting to these 


crops, while the improved equipment will enable us to 


acreage 


grow our own corn, small grain, hay, and feed crops, 


and so have our “money crops” as true surplus crops 


Farmers Will Not Stint on Schools, Even 
in Hard Times 


HEN cotton, four years ago, dropped from 40 

cents a pound to 20 cents a pound and less 

Southern farmers thought their conditions des- 
perate enough. Because of the later partial recovery 
of cotton prices, however, the South has not been so 
hard hit by deflation as the corn and wheat belt. As 
a recent writer in the New York Survey said: “In 1920 
the bottom fell out of the price of corn; in a year the 
price declined from $1.20 to 40 cents. Other farm 
products suffered a similar decrease. On the other 
hand, the transportation, rentals, 
interest on borrowed money, wages, and the other little 


cost of machinery, 
items which appear on the outgoing side of the farm- 
er’s ledger remained almost at their war-time altitude.” 

This writer, however, makes one extremely interesting 
point, and that is that while the Western farmers have 
economized on many things during this period of read- 
justment, they have not cut their taxes nor 
limited the educational opportunities of their boys and 
As this writer puts it :— 


school 


girls. 
“No matter how poor the farmers have felt—and 
justly so—they have never stinted the educational 
system. The public school has been sacred. . . . 
The consolidated school system was born in Iowa 
and there are more rural consolidated schools in 
this state than in any other, in spite of the feeling 
that they are expensive and visibly increase taxes.” 

glad to say, our farmers 

“A change has 


In the South, too, are 
are showing the same sort of spirit. 
come over us with regard to taxation,” as one farmer 
said in our office this morning. ‘‘We are willing to pay 
taxes for things that make life more enjoyable for us 
or mean enlarged opportunities for our children.” 


we 


Farmers will not stint on their schools, even in hard 


G' YVERNOR Cameron Morrison has appointed Hon. 


times. 


Robert N. Page as public director of the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Association and Mr. Page 
has accepted. The members of the association owe a 


thanks to Governor Morrison for making so 


excellent an appointment and to Mr 


vote of 
Page for agreeing 


to serve in so responsible a position. 


FEW days ago we were out in a field of cotton in 
which the plants were 2 to 2% feet high. The 
foliage did not come anywhere near lapping in the 


middles, but we could that the roots had done so 
The crop had just been worked with a cultivator 
equipped with shovels, and although the soil had not 
been stirred deeply, a careful examination showed that 
the small feeder This 
just emphasized the care with which cultivation must 
It should be such as will 
In fact, if 


see 
roots were being broken off. 


be given late in the season. 
cut off the weeds just under the surface. 


the crop is clean, no cultivation at all at this time is 
better than careless cultivation. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


HE political conventions have | held, candi 
dates named, and now as th | of pri 
mary and convention battles is lually dis 
pelled, the personnel and objectives of party 
leadership become more clearly discernible. The 


plain voter may now more intel 
ligently make up his or her mind 
as to whom he or she will support 
next November. At one time there 
were complaints that differences 
between the great political par- 
ties in America had largely dis- 
appeared, but there are certainly 
marked differences between oui 
three sets of, Presidential candi 
dates as we shall see. 





CLARENCE POR 


Conservatives, Liberals, and Laborites 


N ENGLAND, there are three great parties—the 

Conservative, the Liberal, and the Labor. Here in 

America the Coolidge-Dawes ticket undoubtedly 
represents Conservatism, the Davis-Bryan ticket repre 
sents forces similar to those of English Liberalism, and 
Senator La Follette stands for much the same things 
as the British Labor Party. Everyone admits that 
wealth in this country will be largely for Coolidge 
that our Socialist element will be largely for La Tol 
lette, and that voters less conservative than Coolidg¢ 
and Dawes and less radical than La Follette will be 
largely drawn to Davis and Bryan. 

Mr. John W. Davis, who is thoroughly familiar with 
British politics evidently has a clear understanding « 
this situation, for he has declared :— 


“The Democratic party has no place in oui 
national life except as the party of Liberalism 
. . . The genuine Democrat is a liberal with a 
liberal’s outlook on life; loving freedom for free 
dom's sake; believing in the wholesome virtue of 
self-help; hating privilege in whatever form 
wishing nothing for himself from the government 
that his neighbor cannot also enjoy; willing to 
think of the rights and interests of other men 
equally with his own; trusting the best and noi 
the worst in human nature to prevail; and looking 
to a reign of good-will, mutual aid, and codper 
ation as the ultimate goal not only of men but also 


of nations.” 


In Calvin Coolidge, John W. Davis, and Robert M 
La ‘Follette the people of America indeed have before 
them three candidates of distinguished ability, high 
character, and sincere patriotism, admirably repr 
senting Conservative, Liberal, and Laborite’ principles 
We doubt whether there have been many times 1 
American history when we have had three candidat: 
who averaged higher in character, ability, and patriot! 
ism. The Springfield Republican remarked recently 
that “Coolidge is a conservative who has the confidence 
of liberals, and Davis a liberal who has the confidence 
of conservatives ;” and it might be added that La Fol 
lette is a radical whose character is respected by both 
liberals and conservatives. Dawes, Bryan, and Wheeler, 
the nominees for Vice-President, are also men of high- 
est character and courage. And it is always fortunate 
when the voters are able to forget all questions of per- 
sonal character or integrity in the candidates and con- 
sider solely the issues for which the candidates and 
their parties stand. 


A Brief Life-story of John W. Davis 


E HAVE previously given in The Progressive 

Farmer sketches of Coolidge and La Follette. 

Now let us summarize as concisely as possible 
the outstanding facts about John W. Davis. 

He was born April 13, 1873, at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
and after graduating at Washington and _ Lee 
University in 1892, and adding an LL.B. degree 
in 1895, served there for two years as assistant pro- 
fessor of law. In 1897 he went back to Clarksburg to 
practice his profession. His ability being quickly 
recognized by the people, he was sent to the West 
Virginia Legislature in 1899, was a candidate for 
elector-at-large for West Virginia in the Bryan cam- 
paign of 1900, and was elected to Congress in 1910 and 
1912. President Wilson admired Davis greatly, and 
in 1913 took Davis out of Congress to make him 
Solicitor-General of the United States. The Solicitor- 
General of the United States is virtually the associate 
Attorney-General, and represents the United States 
government in all cases before the Supreme Court, and 
Supreme Court Judges declared Davis’s arguments 
among the ablest ever heard before that body. Then 
in 1918, when Walter H. Page resigned, President 
Wilson made Davis Ambassador to Great Britain, 
where he served with distinction until 1921. The 


Springfield Republican says: “When Davis accepted 


' By CLARENCE POE 


the appointment as British Ambassador, he was not a 
rich man; yet he said he would take the office if it 
broke him. And he did spend his entire private for- 
tune of $125,000 to $150,000 in defraying the expenses 
of the position.” Returning home and needing to re- 
coup his fortune, Davis took a position in a famous 
New York law firm from which Grover Cleveland was 
called to the Presidency in 1892. This firm, among 
many other clients, has served as attorney for some 
of the Pierpont Morgan interests. Because of this 
fact, some of Davis’ friends some months ago urged 
him to resign from the firm so as to promote his 
Presidential prospects. But Davis refused in language 
that only increased his popularity 
“T conceive it to be the duty of the lawyer, just 
as the duty of the pri surgeon, to serve 
those who call on him, unless, indeed, there is some 
insuperable obstacle in the way. No one in all this 
list of clients has ever controlled or fancied that he 
could control my personal or political conscience.” 


As time goes on, there will probably be a general 
recognition of the truth that what Mr. McAdoo said 
» both men: “A flaw 


ibout Mr. Davis really applies 


yer’s views on economic, political, and social question 


wre mo more to be judged by his professional asso 
ciations than is a physician to be judged by the chas 
icter of his patient Mr. Davis should be judged by 
his own opinior not those of his cltents It is also 
pointed out that Mr. Davis has rendered distinguished 
service for labor unions as well for corporation 


and as Congressman and Solicitor-General was notably 
sympathetic toward labor 

On the whole, Mr. Davi 
measure Wilson's 
courage, but thus far he has been somewhat less pro 


ippears to have uf large 


Woodrow culture, character, and 


‘ssive and aggressive He must develop thesc 


qualities quickly in the campaign if he is to have an 


‘ven chance with Coolidge in the election November 4 


What the Republican Platform Promises 


TWLDRV -« . —- { 
VILNG nan OF WOTnall wo t 


ought to know what the parties stand for with 


Oo vot mW INOVCINDEeE 


reference to the really outstanding questions be 
fore the American people. 
publican and Democratic platforms this year are decid 


> 


But unfortunately both Re 


edly lone and tedious. They cover not only the great 
vital issues but a multitude of minor tssues, such as 
mining, aviation, probation, narcotics, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Lausanne Treaty, the Virgin Island . Beeaus 
of the great length of these platforms, many readers 
have passed them by Hence we believe it will be 
worth while to summarize each of them for the benefit 
of readers who were awed by the great length of the 
documents themselves. Here then is the Republican 
platform, boiled down and reduced to its lowest pos 
ble terms in verbiag« 

Economy and Taxation.—W lema rigid economy in 
government. Congress has in the main confined its work 
o tax reduction. The matter of tax reform is still unsettled 
and is equally essential 


Foreign Relations.—\\ ndorse the permanent court 
international justi« und favor the adherence of the United 
States to this tribunal as recommended by President Cool 

; 


idge. This government has definitely refuse: 


in the League of Nations and te usgume any obligatio 
under the Covenant of the League. ton this we stand 
The basic principles of our foreign policy must be independ 
ence without indifferenc to the rights and necessiti 


others and coodperation without entangling alliances 


International Peace.—While the military forces of Amer 
ica have been reduced to a peace footing, there has been 
an increase in the land and air forces abroad which con 
stitutes a continual menace to the peace of the world and 
a bar to the return of prosperity. We firmly advocate the 
calling of a conference on the limitation of land forces, 





+ . f 
COUNTRY THINGS [ LOVE MOST 


ERE is a happy Tennessee sMioolgirl’s list of 


country things she loves most 


I love the feel of the wind in my hair wh I'm 
a horse’s back with an endless road before me 

I love the old curs and hounds that every farmbhous 
has. I love to have them leap up from their lazy ( 


contented sleep and meet me as | come in the gate ( 

I love the cows as they chew and chew and chew 

I love the turkey gobbler as he spreads his tail and 
parades before his numerous wives 

I love to swim in the “ole swimmin’ hole” on a hot 
day and fish for the “big ones.” 

I love to hunt for a partridge nest in the wheat 
and then go back and see the little birds that have 
hatched from the tiny speckled eggs and see the brood 
ing, fearful care of the mother bird. 

I love the nights that are as light as day with 
millions of “God’s lanterns’’ and the feeling that “God's 
in His heaven and all’s right with the world.” 

MILDRED LOVING. 




















the use of submarines and poison gas, as proposed by Pres 
ident Coolidge, when, through the adoption of a permanent 
reparations plan, the conditions in Europe will make nego- 
tiations and cooperation opportune and possible 


The Tariff.—We reaffirm our belicf in the protective tariff 
to extend needed protection to our productive industries. 

The Farmer.—The process of bringing the average prices 
of what he buys and what he sells closer together can be 
promptly expedited by reduction in taxes, steady employ 
ment, and industry and stability in business. This process 
can be expedited directly by lower freight rates, by bettcr 
marketing through codperative efforts and a more scien- 
tific orgamization of the physical human machinery of dis 
tribution and by a greater diversification of food products. 

-We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our 
agricultural products as are threatened by competition 
We favor, without putting the government into business, 
the establishment of a federal system of organization for 
cooperative marketing of foreign products 

Railroads and Railroad Rates.—We favor a careful and 
scientific readjustment of railroad rate schedules with a 
view to the encouragement of agricultural and basic indus- 
tries, without impairment of railroad service -The con- 
solidation of railroads into fewer competitive systems sub 
ject to the approval of the interstate commission should f 
he provided for 


Labor !’olicies.—Collect hargaining, mediation, and vol 

untary arbitration are the most important steps in main 

taining peaceful labor relations and should be encouraged. We 

lo not believe in compulsory action at any time in the 
tlement of labor disputes 


Against Government Ownership.—We are firmly opposed 
to the nationalization or government ownership of pubhe 
itilities 

Conservation.—The co! vation policy ! nation 
maginated with Theodore RKvoosevelt We hold it a privile; 

the Republican party to build a i memorial to him on 

1¢ foundation which he Iaid 

Edi on.—We approve the suggestion for the reation 
rf a inet post of education and relief We favor a 
broad nd better stem af cational education 

Drafting Wealth in Time of War.—We belicve that i 
ime of war the nation hould draft for its deiense not 
mnly it zens but 10 yer resoure which may cor 
tribute Oo succe 

Lynching —We ure 2 federal anti-lynching taw so that 
the full intlucnce of the Federal povernment may he yielded 


to exterminate this hi yu rime 


Law Enforcement.—The Kepublican party pledges the full 


strength of the government for the enforcement of the con 
Stitition id lH law 

Religions Freedom.—Tlic Republican part reaffirms it 
unyielding levotior to the constitution and to the guar- 
inte f vil, political, and religious liberty therein con- 


t 


What the Democratic Platform Promises 


OMING now to the Democratic National Plat- 
form, we find ourselves compelled to give its 

League of Nations plank at some length because 
of the new idea of a national referendum presented in 
this connection. A fair summary of the New York 


platform is thus offered below 


International Peace and the League of Nations.—The Dem 


ocratic party pledge tt at bergics to th yutlawing of 
the whole ur ystem We refuse to believe that the 
wholesale laughter of human heing on the battlefield 
is any more necessary to man’s highest development than 
is killing by individuals The Democratic Party renews its 
declaration oi onfidence in the ideal of world peace, the 
Leagu Nations, and t} World Court of Justice, as to 
gether constituting the upren effort of the statesman- 


(Concluded on page 16) 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY : 
The Beauty of Any Sheet of Water 





[INCE the beginning of time, civilization has clus- 
tered along river-bank und = seashor We in- 
in our blood. Conse- 


wide-flowing 


herit a love of water. It is 
quently, the sight of any body of water 
river, placid lake, or restless sea—is balm to the spirit. 
We should all try to get sight of some sheet of water 
sometime this summet 





A BOOK TO GET THIS WEEK 
The Popularity of “Hamlet” 











HtEN the North American Newspaper Alliance 
induced 130 eminent Americans of all classes 
to name the bool hey had enjoyed most, 
Shak espeare led the list und about half the votes he 


received were for his single short play, Hamlet 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HIS country belongs to us all and we all be- 
long to it. The men of the North, South, 
East and West carved it out of the wilderness 
and made tt great. Let us use it then and so con- 
serve it, giving it the best that is in us of brain and 
brawn and heart.”—lInscription on tomb of Senator 
B. R. Tillman at Trenton, S. C. (Taken from his 
address in United States Senate on Declaration of 
War with Germany.) 
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Observations of European Farming 


I1V.—Co-operative Production the Keynote of Danish Agricultural Progres: 





EN MARI] he Mecca fe \ I 
( ricultu vho t Kur I 
n ‘ \ t ) \ meri ,.¢ 
ers about Dar h agriculture, and espec 
agricultural codperation, that 1t seems alm 
r me t te h tl f 
idding an) ne rl 
can hope for that I 1 r 
seen it from little differe \ 
point and that tl m ‘ 
without 1 Progr ( 
Farmer reader 
Denmark is a very smal 
try, situated well north, and cut 
— up into islands and peninsulas by 
a See the North Sea, the Skaggerack 
which separates it from Norway, and the Kattegat 
which separate it from Sweden. Copenhage the 
Capital, is in about 56 N. latitude, and the extrem 


porthern part reaches as far north as 57 


The northern part therefore 500 or more miles far 
ther north than any part of the United States, not 
counting Alaska, and none of it is farther south than, 
say, Northern Minnesota Of course he climate 
while severely cold in winter, and never hot, is still 
much milder than its northern locality might indicate, 
because of the tempering influences of the surrounding 
waters 

The days are long in summer, sunset in early june 
not coming until after 9 o'clock and 
darkness not before 10 p.m. In winter 
the days are short, and livestock must 


be warmly housed and fed for half the 


year. 

From these facts, it must be plain that 
the system of farming and the crop 
grown are different from those of. the 
South. But it must not be assumed 
from this that the farming and cropping 
systems are not of interest to us. Hert 
has been developed a system of farming 
which more closely resembles the ideals 
of the agricultural teachers of the past, 
than perhaps anywhere else. The farms 
are for the most part small, running 
from six to ten acres up to fifty or in 
some cases over 100 acres. It is a gen- 


eral or mixed agriculture which has been 
developed, but the sales crops are largely 


butter or dairy products, bacon or pork, 


By TAIT BUTLER ° 











Lf ( re 1 l Mice 
i m t [ ( id the excellence 
of the pro | ‘ f acres cultivate 

prop man lal d and the earn 
per W Wie \ bee accustomed t 
assur tl ‘ pre ducti | vorker 1 ins ( 
vag dard of These results 

ce \ DI ‘ many | europe here the 
1f Pp duct n 5 per ker do m t cel 
tainly t tandard of ng among the 
farm workers, but when one gor into tl homes of 
Danish farme: I ha done, both large and small, 
it is difficult to make the theory, and what seem to b 
the actual fact n some other countries, fit the condi- 
tions found on Danish farms. 

It must be membered that less than 8 per cent of 
Danish farmers are renters or tenants as compared to 
40 to 60 per cent in our Southern states, but this does 
not mean that there are not farm laborers. The small 


farms are, of course, cultivated largely by the farmer 


but the larger farms .must employ 





and his family, 

















The Prog ive Farm 











ti duc 
t | { I ln l 
} ple ( c 
he 
‘ 
ed ibut cess « 
ve t Danish agricultur 1 ( 
odu shed, mar! 1 pr 
‘ quality, than to any other ct I 
n and cooperative selling hav: d their influ 
in aiding codperative prodt n coe tive 
ing is not very largely practiced, even by the cody 
atives which produce the livestoc]l auct ot 
country—bacon, butter, and eggs 
Il found that many of the cooperative creameries a 
acon tactori whicl were truly operative ent 
prises. having been built and al Va) operated coops 
ativel in the true sense, were still selling thei outp 
individually and in competition with other individu 
cooperative factories, as well as in competition wit 
those factories which sell in coope ration with othe: 
That is, some groups of creameries codperate in selli 
their products, but many of the creameries sell tl 
own products in open competition. 






When Denmark was a “corn-farming” (small grai: 
country, the farm butter was of such low quality as 
be unfit for export. The first cod6; 
erative dairy was established in 1882 
At this time the butter from lar 
estates or dairies sold for 60 per « 
more than that fre the nall f } 
dairies. There are ni between 1 ) 
and 1,400 codperative dairies (crea 
eries), and these receive the milk 


about 83 per cent of all the milk o 


in the country. 

A similar result has been obtained by 
cooperative bacon factor Strictly, tl 
are not “bacon” factories as we know bac: 
They cure and ship the whole side of th 
hog There are now about fifty f the 


pork curing plants and they re- 


ceive 85 per cent of all the hogs pgoduced 


in the country. 


There are the codperative production so- 


cietic Ss, and they, and not ec Ope rative selling, 
are responsible for the great improvement 
in Danish agriculture. This is the sect 


of success in Denmark. The raising of tl 


] 















7 oe et wi hogs and the producing of the milk are dis- 
and eggs. Of course, many other crops — . st : tril : : . - 
88 , Shecneiguaes  sereieeuney ‘wile. wh ann ine tr d among large numb small 
are produced and sold for Danish con THE NEW WORLD’S CHAMPION GUERNSEY IN THE 3%4-YEAR OLD CLASS tributed ——— large numbers of small 
are : Sager I e au 9 ' 3y producing 18,119.9 pounds of milk and 932.84 pounds attest’ ue~wine farmers who themselves do the work, and 
: these are he ° “ipa , : ’ F ar : . 1 * 
sumption, yu these ire 1¢ princip eted place | . 14 years by Dolly Dimple then these are brought together by coépet 
farm products that are exported La Noce s May Rose 91329 is a cow w ith real characte r, al d any dairy cattle ation, and a finished, marketable, high-class 
% i man will know what is meant by that She is not one of the drowsy, go-as-you ss . 
Eighty per cent of the butter produced please type, but is the kind that wants to know just what is going on around product is made ready for the consumer 

a fj a ; : her and why. She notices everybody that approaches her stall, and immediately anoatas - ' “4 ¢ 1 a 
and a larger proportion of the cured comes up get acquainted,—but she does not stay long. After a sort of “howdy,” quantitie Ss that permit or a uniform and 
pork are exported to England. \bout she is back at her feed box, at the occupation of grinding and digesting grair quality product in an efficient manner. 
40 " ait Es ; and hay and turning it into golden Guernsey milk This cow is owned _}iy Poe Ae 

per cent of the total population Atamannsit Farms, East Falmouth, Mass This is also the keyn te of tuture prog- 
of 3,500,000 are supported by agri ress in American farming Cooperati 
culture and about 75 per cent of selling is very desirable, and in some cz 
the total area is used for agricultural purposes as laborers. The standard of living of these, in Denmark, essential, but co6perative production of a finished 
compared with 25 to 50 per cent in our Southern § as elsewhere in Europe, is low, or at least extremely product is bound to be the means by which American 
states. The land is almost entirely owned by occu frugal. I visited farm laborers’ homes in both Den agriculture will make greatest progress, just as it ha 
pants, 190,000 owning their land out of 206,000 total mark and Holland, and while the living is plainly been in Denmark and elsewhere. 

Idi Son 78,000 or ab 7 - ¢ f > frue xtreme se |} ‘re substanti ‘ : “es : 
he as _ Some 7 if )0 or about 70 per cent of the frugal to an extreme, these homes were substantially Perhaps it is not so, but it seems to me, codperati\ 
total holding ure = irms of from one to seventy-five built and clean beyond all comparison. buying, of foodstuffs, fertilizers, coal, implement 
acres, and only 1,335 or about .6 of 1 per cent of the Some idea of the improvement in Danish agricul- seeds, livestock, etc., has made greater progress in 


total number of farms are larger than 300 acres. 

It must not be assumed that Danish agriculture was 
always so largely devoted to livestock 
Previous to 1880 it was largely devoted to grain pro- 
duction and grain selling. Many criticise the agricul- 
ture of England from an economic standpoint, because 
so much of the land is in grass. It that 
more food for the dense human population could be 
produced if less land was in pastures and meadows. 
Theoretically this seems true, and England seemed to 
prove it during the late war by plowing up and seeding 
to food much of her pasture land, but this is 
now rapidly going back into grass, and my! what grass 
they do grow. 


production. 


is claimed 


cr¢ ps 


But Danish farmers are certainly in better condition 
now than under the old grain growing system. Per- 
haps the change in the system of farming is not alone 
responsible for the better conditions. Possibly edu- 
cation and codperation are more responsible for the 
improved conditions, for there is no denying the fact 
that the Danish farmers and Danish farming are in 
better condition than under the old One 
thoughtful Dane remarked to me: “We have few rich 
mien in Denmark, but we have practically no poor ones.” 


system. 


This is unquestionably “true, and one is almost con- 
verted to the small-farm-livestock system of farming 
by the results one sees in Denmark. Of course, the 


ture may be obtained when it is learned that the excess 
of exports over imports increased 860 per cent, or 8.6 
times, from 1880, when the change was started, up to 
1921. It is therefore apparent that in Denmark a sys- 
tem of livestock and livestock 
products has much more successful than the 
former system of grain production. The interesting 
however, whether this different system of 
the improved conditions, or 


farming consisting of 
been 


question is, 
farming is the cause of 
whether the old system, aided by education, codper- 
ation, increased land ownership, soil improvement, etc., 
might not have also brought about similar conditions. 


Personally, I am of the opinion that the present sys- 


tem of farming, aided by the splendid efficiency ob- 
tained through education, the almost universal land 
ownership, and codperation in production and to a 


lesser degree in selling, have increased the productive- 


ness of the soils and resulted in a more successful 
agriculture than could ever have been obtained with 
the old system of farming. Livestock production, 


especially the producing of a finished, marketable 
product of high quality, gives employment to so many 
more people and for so many more days in the year 
than the old system of grain farming, that I believe 
this is the real secret of the success of Danish agricul- 
ture. It could not, however, have been obtained by 


any system of farming without the better education 


Denmark than codperative selling. Of when 
large numbers of farmers,codperate to make butter or 
cure pork in a factory, and the whole output of the 
factory is sold together, it is in a certain sense coop- 
erative selling, but notwithstandin hat Denmark has 


+ 
t 
he leader in 


course 


Pea 


been heralded all over America as t coép- 
erative marketing, she is far behind in this line—that 
is, cooperative selling on the commodity basis, Shi 


has much yet to do along this line. When she reafizes 
this and does as much in codperative selling on the 
commodity basis as she has done in co6éperative pro- 
duction, on the quantity stride 
forward will be made in Danish agriculture. It must 
not be inferred that Denmark is not doing codperativ: 
selling of farm products, but she is far from the leader 
fully aroused to 
not seen the 

commodity 


basis, another great 


in this effort and has yet to become 
Denmark 
on 


its importance or value. has 
necessity for c Operative the 
basis, because she started at the right point and coop- 
erated to produce a quality product. Consequently, she 
has not had so great a need for codperative selling, 
for a quality product, efficiently produced is already 
“half sold.” 


selling 
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BOUT 87 per cént of milk is water. Give the cows 
an abundance of clean and fresh water at all times. 
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August On Old Dominion Farms 


Hot Weather and Early Fall Suggestions From Virginia Leaders 
By E. R. PRICE 


HIPPING hogs in summer often en 
tails considerable loss. George Her- 


ring, swine husbandman, gives some 


suggestions as to how this loss may be 


avoided :— 

Haul or drive your hogs to the ship- 
ping point in ample time to allow them 
to become rested and cool before load 
ing 

Insist on the car being clean and 
bedded with sand. 

Wet down the interior of the car and 
the sand. 

Give light 
Heavy grain feeding produces too much 


feeding prior to shipment. 
body heat. 

Load slowly without exciting the hogs 
or bruising them. Keep the total weight 
per car under 16,000 pounds in a 36- 
foot car in warm weather 

Drench and sprinkle the interior of 
cars along the route wherever possible. 
bags from the 
bags to the car 


Use ice suspended in 
roof of the cars, six 
being sufficient to lower the temperature. 


II. Fertilizers Influence Matur- 
ity and Yield of Corn 

W. DRINKARD, Jr., 

the Virginia Agricultural 

ment Station, says: “In the mountainous 

regions of Virginia the problem of ma 

turity of corn must 


director of 
Experi- 


consider 
farmers 


be given 
ation by 
The growing season 
is shorter at the 
elevations 
sometimes 


higher 
and it 
happens that corn is 
not fully matured 
when frost comes in 





DR. DRINKARD the fall In order 
to overcome this difficulty, thought 
should be given to the variety of corn 


planted, to methods of cultivation, and 
to the kind of fertilizers applied to the 
crop. 

“Hutcheson and Wolfe investigated 
the relation between fertilizer treatments 
and the maturity and yield of corn at 
Blacksburg, and the results of their work 
were published in Technical Bulletin 27, 
recently issued by this station. The ex- 
periments deal with corn grown in a 
normal rotation and in a system of con- 
tinuous cropping. Under both conditions 
acid phosphate exerted a greater influ- 
i yield and maturity 
element entering 
although a 
than any 


promoting 
other single 
fertilizers, 


ence in 
than any 
into commercial 
complete fertilizer was better 
single element. Stable 
plished the same object as complete fer- 


manure accom 


From the standpoint of cost and 
is the practical 


tilizer 
returns, acid phosphate 
fertilizer for increasing yield and insur 
ing maturity of the corn crop under av- 
erage conditions.” 


III. Colfar-rot of Tomato 
C. WINGARD, plant 


says: Virginia tomato growers will 
suffer considerable loss of crop this sea- 


pathologist, 


son from a tomato disease known as col- 
lar-rot. This disease is unusually se 
vere this year, especially in Botetourt, 
Roanoke, and Bedford counties. Several 
fields have been observed in 
least 50 per cent of the 
affected. 


which at 
plants were 

Infection takes place chiefly in the 
seedbed when the plants are young and 
tender, and is carried to the field at 
transplanting time. Seedbed infection 
occurs chiefly during wet seasons and is 
always severe in beds where the plants 
are crowded. Although infection may 
occur in the field it does not appear to 
be common. 

The most prominent symptom of the 
disease is the dark brown lesions on the 
stem near the surface of the ground, 


which often encircle the stems, forming 


a collar. These lesions also occur on 
other parts of the stems but not so fre 
quently as at the soil line. They enlarge 
and make the affected parts weak and 
brittle. The roots as a rule remain un 
affected. Diseased plants set in the field 
are commonly snapped off by the wind at 
the point of infection Some recover by 
forming a callus of the lesion and others 
sending out new roots 
area Plants 


as productive, how 


outgrow it by 
above the diseased which 
recover are seldom 
ever, as those which remain unaffected 

The disease is caused by a parasitic 
fungus whose power to infect is greatly 
increased by an excess of moisture 
Therefore, the 
during very wet 


little importance during dry seasons 


disease is very severe 


years, and is of very 

No control measures have been work 
ed out as yet, but it would appear from 
the nature of the seedbed 
sterilization should prove beneficial. The 
plants, too, should not be allowed to 
stand too thick in the bed. Moreover, 
since diseased plants in the field send out 


disease that 


new roots above the affected area, it is 
believed that a great many of them can 
be saved by cultivating so as to throw 
the soil up around the stems in order 
that the new may 
lished 


IV. Why Did the Apple Trees Fail 
to Set a Larger Crop of Fruit? 
(; S. RALSTON, horticulturist, an 
swers his own question: “Many ap 
ple trees bloomed this spring but have 
failed to set a crop of fruit. Weather 
conditions were favorable, generally, for 
since the weath 


roots become estab 


pollination and fruit set, 
er was warm enough for the bees and 
other insects to fly and carry the pollen 
another and no 


from one blossom to 


frosts occurred to kill the blossoms 
Why, then, did the fruit fail to set? 
We may mention several reasons why 


fruit fails to set 
“Lack of pollination, due to sterile or 


only partially self-fertile varieties being 


planted in too large blocks, or entirely 
apart from a variety that will cross 
pollinate them. Pollination does not 
take place effectively at a distance great 
er than across three tree rows Most 
varieties set better if cross-pollinated, 


and many will not produce regular crops 
unless The Winesap 
group of apples is only partially self-fer 


cross-pollinated 


tile and is not inter-fertile to any extent 

“Lack of fruit set due to poor pollina 
tion facilities can usually be determined 
fruit set on tree 


by observing heavier 


located near a good pollinizing variety 


“Weather conditions, such as cold 
rains, snow, frosts, .or freezes, which 
prevent insect activity, prevent growth 


of the pollen tubes or cause direct cold 
injury to the pollen and to the ovules 
Hot, dry winds may also prevent polli 
Such 


prevail 


nation by drying up the stigmas. 
conditions did not 
throughout Virginia this year, although 
while the trees 


generally 
heavy rains did occur 
were still in bloom in the northern part 
of the state and limited the season for 
pollination 

“Low tree vigor is responsible for fruit 
not setting in many orchards. Lack of 
tree vigor is manifested by weak growth, 
poor color of the foliage, small leaves, 
short and brittle spurs, and oftentimes a 
very heavy bloom in alternate years, or 
possibly annual bloom, if frost kills the 
bloom the previous This is the 
most prevalent cause for lack of fruit 
set in Virginia, although lack of pollina- 
tion may be responsible in some instances. 


year. 


“The drouth of last summer, lack of 
nitrogenous fertilization in early .spring, 
lack, of cultivation, and neglect to grow 


soil improvement crops, or a heavy crop 


last year, are all agencies which pro 


moted this condition. Many growers arte 
greatly disappointed over a crop failure 
this year when conditions seemed favor 


able for production, not realizing that 


their orchard management is responsible 


for the loss of crop to a greater extent 


than any other agency.’ 


V. Sunstroke in Horses 
RE your horses subject to sunstroke? 
If so, follow the directions that Dr 
I. D. Wilson, f 


science, gives you 


professor of veterinary 
here Dr. Wilson 
says: “Sunstroke, o1 
heatstroke, in horses, 
can be largely, if not 


entirely, avoided, if 
the following rules 
are observed 

“ Do not feed 
too heavily at noon 


“2. Water fre- 


once or 





quently ; 
during 


I. D. WILSON 


twice each 
half day, when the weather is warm and 
the work hard, is none too often 

“3. Watch the 


bled with colic or 


animal that is trou 
indigestion. An ani 
mal just recovering from a case of coli 
is very susceptible to heat 


“4. Don't 


chance to cool occasionally.” 


VI. What Makes 100 Pounds 
of Milk? 


O YOU know what it takes to mak« 
100 pounds of milk Prof. C. W 
Holdaway, dairy husbandman, tells you 
“It depends on the kind 
pounds 


rush. Give the team a 


He Says 
produces the 100 
for yourself on the basis 


here 
of cow that 

Figure it out 
of the cost of feed in your county In 
County, the following amounts 
100 pounds 


different 


Fairfax 
of feed were consumed per 
of milk by producing 


amounts of milk 


cows 


Feed Consumed 
per 100 Ibs. milk 
Producing Capacity of 


Cows 





> 
| + 
Under 3,000 Ibs. per year 68 
Between 3,000 and 4,000 50 8 
Between 4,000 and 5,000 4] 44 
Between 5,000 and 6,000 6 4() 
Between 6,000 and 7,000 18) 38 
Between 7,000 and 8,000 85 26 37 
Jetween 8,000 and 9,000 76 24 34 
ind 10,000 72 22 


Between 9,000 

If silage is worth $5 per ton, hay $20 
feed cost of 100 
3,000 


and grain $45, the 
milk 


pound scrub is $2.50; for 


pounds of produced by a 
a good average 
cow, producing between 5,000 and 6,000 
$1.54; for a good cow, produc 
7.000 and 8,000 pounds 


cow, $1.19. 


pounds 
ing between 
$1.30; and for a real 
What are your cows doing 


VII. Hot Weather Hints 
H°?? weather is hard on the chickens 


Miss Bess Hodsden, assistant poultry 


good 


offers some suggestions that 
She says: “So far, we 
little hot 
week of 


weather there have been several reports 


specialist, 
will be helpful 
have had 


very weather, but 


from the one extremely hot 
of fatalities among poultry 
“Hot weather shows a decided effect on 


the young birds and on the over-fat 
adults and those out of condition in any 
way 

“Tt is very necessary to avoid anything 
which tends to check the growth of the 
young stock, as a check at any time de- 
lays maturity, which means a delay of 
egg production in the pullets. “Hot 
weather tends to retard growth, there- 
fore the housing and yarding conditions 
should be made as comfortable as possi- 
ble. Large coops, well ventilated, should 


be used to house the young chicks. These 


should be kept clean and sunned often 


“Tf the yard has no natural shade, this 
erecting shelters 


should be supplied by 


high enough for a good circulation of air, 


The water supply is an important item. 
\ good supply of clean, fresh water 
should be accessible at all times. Feed 


comfortable quarters, and 


should ‘weather’ the hot 


sanely, give 
the stock 
weather in good shap« 


VIII. Select Good Seed Wheat 


OOD seed wheat means a good crop, 

thinks T. K. Wolfe, agronomist, V. 
P. Dr. Wolfe says: “At planting 
time, every year, it is very important to 
use good wheat seed, of a good variety. 
This year, however, it will be more im 
portant than ever to select good seed of 
The extra 
must be 


the right variety of wheat. 


care in selection which 


cised this year is due to the large amount 


exer 


of rain which has occurred in many sec- 
tions of the country. In some sections 
of the country, wheat is sprouting in the 
shock, and much of the wheat has been 
damaged 


otherwise weather 


“The chances are that the crop improve 


ment associations of the various states 
will have a hard time to secure a very 
which will be 


However, 


large amount of wheat 


good enough to be certified 


the wheat which is certified will neces 
sarily be up to the high standard set by 
There 
fore, if about the 
quality of wheat which can be purchased, 
the safest 
wheat, to do away with the danger of 


the improvement associations 


there is any doubt 


plan is to purchase certified 
getting seed which is of poor quality and 
which will, therefore, give a low yield.” 

The 
abundance of data which show the high 
wheat for the 
various country. It is 
well worth while for you to write to 
your experiment station to find out which 


experiment stations have an 


est yielding varieties of 
sections of the 


wheat will give the best results. 

A great deal of useful information on 
culture is given in the Virginia 
Station Bulletin 216, which 
had free of charge, on request, 
Agricultural Experi 


wheat 
Experiment 
may be 
Virginia 
ment Station, Blacksburg, Virginia.” 


IX. Our Horse Production 
C R. NOBLES, animal 

says: “The 1920 reports 
312,465 horses in the State of Virginia. 
This-is a 18,000 since the 
previous census in 1910. A decrease of 
is not 
many 


from the 


husbandman, 


census 
reduction of 


horses on farms and in the cities 
alarming, and in the opinion of 
horsemen a still further decrease is ex- 


since the replacement of horse- 


motive power has not reached 


pected, 
power by 
an equilibrium 

“The last census records approximate 
ly 12,000 16,000 yearlings, and 
138,000 mares. [It may be indicated from 
these figures that production will prob- 
until it is 
higher 


colts, 


ably drop below demand, 
stimulated to 
prices. It is not possible to foretell when 
this period will be, but judging from the 
smajl_ percentage of young animals as 
compared to the older ones, it would no 
doubt be wise for the farmer to begin 


now to plan for his future work horses. 


increase again by 


“The type of horse that will be capa- 
ble of working with motive power and 
will be in demand in the future is the 
draft The light blooded crosses 
cannot compete in the field and will find 
a small demand for road work, therefore 
their existence has a questionable out- 
look. Several eminent horsemen have 
suggested that it will pay the average 
farmer to begin to raise colts, at least to 
replace his own work animals, and in a 
few years a clean quality, good, -sound 
1,500 to 1,800-pound horse of draft type 
will find ready sale.” 


horse 
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Anderson County Farms Come Back 


Terraces and Winter Legumes Build a Prosperous Farming Community 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


have been farming, not one of us 
can remember how far back it was 
that we first heard it said that legumes 
were good for the land. Since we were 
small boys we have 


I’ DOES not matter how long we 


heard and known 
that cover crops 
for plowing down 


and rotation and 
diversification help- 
ed wonderfully to 
make poor land rich 
and rich land richer, 
Is it not strange that 
we have let year af- 


(. L. NEWMAN 


ter year pass and 
our land become poorer and poorer with 
out putting into practice more than we 
knowing all the 


have these two things 
while that cover crops, 
tion, and stopping soil wash would build 
up and make rich even our poorest 
land? 


legumes, rota- 


heard 
mighty 


For several years we _ have 
about and read about 
good farms in Anderson County, 5. ¢ 
so we wrote County Agent S. M. Byars 
and asked that he tell us about these 
good demonstrators he had in his hilly 
county. But Mr. Byars wrote that he 
didn’t have the time—there were too 
many good farmers in Anderson Coun- 
ty to report. “Come on down here and 
see for yourself,” said Byars. We are 


some 


mighty glad we accepted the invitation. 
County is quite a large 
United States census 


Anderson 
county and the 
found it to be one of the 50 richest ag- 
ricultural counties in the whole country 
It is a cover crop, legume, and diversi- 
hed county, too 

With Mr. Byars we jumped from one 
farm to another, going into very nearly 
all parts of the county, stopping at ir- 
regular distances and walking into the 
fields with their owners, seeing for our- 
selves and getting the facts first hand 
from farmers who themselves had _ be- 
come thoroughly lJegume-inoculated as 
well as had their land 

* * * 
Mr. P BR, Genrry, 


70 years of age, but made his start with 


Belton, Route 2, is 


crimson clover five years ago. He sells 
about $50 worth of crimson clover seed 
per acre each year and averages 40 bush- 
els of corn per acre on the same land. 
He uses only 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre under the corn on clover 
Jand. As soon as the clover ripens, he 
mows it, piles it on his tennis court, and 
there shakes out his seed, sweeps them 
up, and sacks them. Mr. Gentry says 
had he known the value of crimson 
clover 20 years ago his farm would be 
producing twice as much as it does now 
x * * 

Mr, Jas. A, Shirley, Anderson, Route 
8, is also 70 years old. His whole farm 
is crimson clover inoculated and he sows 
nearly all his farm in crimson clover 
every year—cultivated land and pas- 
ture, too. Late in the summer he sows 
unhulled clover seed on his Bermuda 
pastures and then chops the seed in 
with a disk harrow. In February he 
top-dresses Bermuda and clover with 
nitrate of soda. This gives a quick, 
early growth and early grazing. Dairy 
cows and other cattle run on this pas- 
ture for about 60 days, and are then 
taken off to allow the clover to make 
seed. From each acre that he treats 
this way he saves about $40 worth of 
seed. In the meantime the Bermuda 
and Japan clover have madé a good 
start and furnish grazing until fall. Mr. 
Shirley had about 10 acrés of volunteer 
clover nearly knee-high and from this 
field will gather $50 worth or more seed 
per acre. Corn follows the clover and 
with 300 pounds of acid phosphate av- 
erages about 40 bushels per acre. His 
whole farm now produces about twice 
as much per acre as it did five years ago 
when he first adopted crimson clover 
as a farm crop. 


Mr. Olin Parker, Honea Path, has 
light sandy land and began sowing 
crimson clover seven years ago. In the 
meantime his acre yields have doubled. 
Very nearly all of his 80 acres of culti- 
vated land produces a crop‘of crimson 
clover each years Mr. Parker believes 
strongly in early planting. The best 
clover he has is in a 20-acre field that 
volunteered. He uses a stripper to save 
his seed and sells about $50 worth per 
acre. He also grows vetch, rabbit-foot 
clover, mixtures of grasses and clovers, 
and is this year trying out sweet clover. 
In a test made to compare early or Sep- 
tember planting with late or November 
planting, he found the late planting a 
failure but the early planting gave a fine 
crop. The Parker barn was full of 
crimson clover hay. Here we found a 
fine example of a live-at-home farmer 
who was making money on his farm. 

* * * 

Wr. Casper Paige finds crimson clover 
profitable as a crop and profitable for 
land improvement. He grows clover on 
both his corn and cotton land. Some- 
times he turns it under for cotton and 
sometimes he just makes his cotton 
beds in the standing clover, leaving an 











CLOVERS MAKE THE MI 
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unplowed strip between the cotton rows 
This is stripped for seed and the stubble 
plowed unde 
* * 7 

Mr, Foster H. Taylor \nderson, 
Route 3, is one of the best farmers in 
the county It is not often that one 
runs across a farm so well kept as Mr. 
Tavlor’s. He makes his farm more 
profitable by keeping it in beautiful 
shape all the time. The terraces are un- 
usual. They are similar to but not ex 
actly Mangum terraces. One side of 
the terraces is cultivated and a row of 
cotton or corn is planted on top of the 
terraces. All terraces on the Taylor 
farm were exceptionally well made and 
Crimson 
winter 


kept constantly in fine shape. 
clover, rye, and vetch are the 
cover crops on this farm, and cowpeas, 
soybeans, and velvet beans are regu- 
larly and systematically grown for soil 
improvement. His alfalfa is used to 
supply very nearly all the farm’s hay 
needs and averages four tons per acre 
Cotton is thick-spaced and yields heavily. 

Mr. Taylor is a fine example of a 
live-at-home farmer who does more 
than make his soil hold its own, Soil 
wash is reduced to a minimum, even on 
a farm quite rolling. A clear profit and 
a mighty good living have been made 
on this farm each of the past eight 
vears. This includes the bad year of 
1920, when most of us lost money and 
went in debt, and when some of us had 
to quit. 

* * 2 

Mr. R. W. Hammond, Anderson, 
Route 3, is very successful in growing 
alfalfa. His yields average over four 
tons per acre, year in and year out. 
His first cutting this year made two 
tons per acre. 

* * * 

Mr. J. B. Douthit, Jr., Pendleton, 
Route 2, showed us an exceptionally 
well kept farm. Fruit trees and vines 
were so well pruned and sprayed and 
otherwise cared for that we were not 
surprised to learn that this young man 
was a graduate of Clemson College. He 


is putting into practice on his own 
farm the practices he was taught at that 
great college. Mr. Douthit is the origi- 
nator of Douthit’s Prolific corn, a va- 
riety high in quality and in yield. His 
purebred Poland-China hogs and Rhode 
Island Red chickens attend regularly 
the annual sessions of the fairs and 
bring home their share of ribbons, too. 
Here we found crimson clover, vetch, 
and rye, regularly used for winter cover 
crops and soybeans, cowpeas, and velvet 
beans for soil improvement in the sum- 


mer 
es = 8 


Vr. J. H. Keasley, Pendleton, Route 
2, is another of the elder farmers who 
has had such success with crimson 
clover that it is a fixture on his farm. 
His crop of volunteer clover was excep 
tionally fine. Mr. Keasley’s plan is to 
strip his clover seed, plow the straw 
down, and follow with corn. This plan 
continued and rotated has brought the 
average yield of corn to 50 bushels per 
acre. This farm is well managed and 
mong the money crops regularly pro 
uced for sale are hay, corn, clover 
seed, meat, poultry, and several others 
Ir. Keasley probably sells cotton, too 


ut he could easily get along without it 
* * * 


v7 s¢ 


fr. Marcus Craiy, Pendleton, Route 


» 


is also a Clemson College graduate 
and a good farmer and orchardist. It 


s his practice to plant just as many 
acres in cover crops as he can possibly 
Crimson clover seed is an im- 


get in. 

portant money crop, for he gets 800 
pounds of seed per acre. He has a 
profitable bearing orchard and is adding 


1 number of acres of apples. He has a 
small nursery, budding and grafting his 
own trees, and finds ready sale for sur- 
plus stock. He finds that 1,000 pounds 
of lime per acre will double his vield of 

rimson clover and make much better 
corn when corn follows the clover, and 
also a better yield of small grain after 
the corn. 

x * * 

Vr. S. M. Smith and Mr. R. P. Gen- 
ry, his son-in-law, are believers in hogs 
and legumes Purebred Poland-Chinas 
are bred here and several tons of crim- 
son clover seed are sold annually. Corn 
follows the crimson clover and more 
per acre is made than for earlier plant- 
ing on well fertilized land but without 
crimson clover. Mr. Smith has a fine 
large field of alfalfa with first cutting 

















CLOVERS ALSO MAKE THE CALVES 
GROW 


in barn early in May. Alfalfa yields 
above four tons to the acre and brings 
around $35 per ton. Alfalfa, crimson 
clover, and hogs, with corn, small grain, 
and summer legumes make up the system 
that has doubled acre yields on this 
farm in a few years and is still increas- 
ing both yields and profit from each 


acre, 
*> * *& 


Mr. G. M. Reed, Anderson, Route 7, 
is a believer in crimson clover and uses 
it to help make cotton more profitable. 
His plan is to plow under a number 
of acres of clover each year, mainly for 
corn. Mr. Reed believes there is very 
much more money and satisfaction to 
be gotten out of raising 10 bales of cot- 
ton on 10 acres of land than from rais- 
ing 10 bales on 20 acres. But he, did 


better than that last year—he made 14 
bales on 11 acres. 
+ * * 

Mr. E. Frank Reed, Anderson, Route 
7, is a young farmer who is convinced 
that crimson clover and other legumes 
as well are the best and cheapest of 
fertilizing materials, and consequently 
he has had clover over all of his farm 
Crimson clover and oats furnish a very 
satisfactory hay, and when stripped for 
the seed and then plowed down, clover 


alone makes much better corn than 
where no clover is grown, 
* * eo 


Vr. J. Wade Drake, Anderson, Route 
7, is a large farmer and has been build- 
ing soil fertility on the foundation of 
terraces, legumes, and rotation. As oth- 
ers of these Anderson County farmers 
said, Mr. Drake also says the biggest 
farm problem and the foundation of all 
farm success is the control of surfac: 
wash. Next in importance is a per- 
sistent and heavy use of legumes to feed 
both land and livestock. Mr. Drake is 
pioneer in South Carolina in the adop- 
tion of a soil improvement policy. His 
policy was a success and made Mr 
Drake famous as a good farmer not 
only in South Carolina but also in Geor 
gia and North Carolina as well. This 
high position to which Mr, Drake ha 
risen from digging into the soil by the 
persistent use of brains was reached not 
merely because he adopted a farm policy, 
but because he adopted and stuck to a 
carefully planned policy made to order 
for the Drake farm. 

\ few 
was an “old, run-down cotton plantatio: 
cut to pieces with gullies.” So says 
County Agent Byars. The gullies are 
gone and where they made land “too 


years ago this Drake farm 


poor even to sprout cowpeas,” Mr. 
Drake averages more than a bale of cot- 
ton to the acre, averages 60 bushels of 


corn to the acre, and averages between 


50 and 60 bushels of wheat per acre. Mr. 


Drake is not attracted by exceptional 
yields. He knows that it is 
the average that makes or loses profit. 


one-acre 


Mr. Drake long ago recognized the 
necessity of terracing for checking land 
loss and considers soil wash the biggest 
problem in farming. The next biggest 
problem is humus. He uses all ap- 
proved winter and summer legumes and 
small grains for soil improvement,— 
uses them and keeps on using them 
Alfalfa is Mr. Drake’s hay crop. Such 
crops as cowpeas, soybeans, velvet beans, 
clover, and vetch are soil improvement 
crops. These crops are regularly fed to 
the land and alfalfa regularly fed to 
the stock. Feeding the land is what has 
made this Drake farm known in thre 
states. 

Mr. Byars told us that Mr. Drake 
“has limed his entire farm, using two 
tons of ground limestone per acre.” Mr. 
Drake just keeps on growing legumes 
and keeps on plowing them into limed 
soil that is constantly rotated. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Drake has his land 
so well filled with humus and nitrogen 
that a new and serious problem that 
has arisen is that of knowing just how 
much phosphoric acid and how much 
potash can be used most economically 
with the home-grown nitrogen to get 
the most out of the nitrogen. It is a 
matter of balancing the plant food ra- 
tion. County Agent Byars thinks that 
the Drake farm is the richest in humus 
and nitrogen of any Anderson County 
farm. A test made.with nitrate of soda 
used at the rate of 1,000 pounds per 
acre had no effect on the corn to which 
it was applied. The land was full of 
nitrogen and further additions made it 
run over. The problem Mr. Drake has 
is how best to use this accumulated ni- 
trogen. It is the solution of this prob- 
lem that has made Mr. Drake and his 
farm so well known and such a fine pat- 
tern for others to “cut out” their farm 
policy by—cut out, follow, and stick to. 
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Carden and Orchard 


By L. A. 
Nine Things to Do in the Gar- 


den Now 


SE a larger piece of potato for the 

fall Irish potato crop, than was used 
for spring planting. Double the ordi- 
size should be used 

2. In planting the 
fall Irish potato 
crop, cover at least 


nary 


six or seven iches 
deep. This is desir- 
able in order that 
the seed may be far 
enough down in the 
soil where they will 
be both moist and 
cool. 
3. In 
sowing cowpeas in the garden, use the 
Brabham or Iron varieties, as these are 
resistant to nematodes. Much of the 
garden soil in the South is infested with 
this 
4. Keep right after those weeds. Don't 
let them mature seed. The best method 
of destroying them is to pull up or plow 
up. If one can’t do this, at least cut 
them with a scythe and keep them from 
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planting or 


pest. 


producing seed. 

5. When planting the late Irish potato 
crop, if possible, plant carly in the 
morning, late in the afternoon, or on a 
cloudy day. This will enable one to put 
in the potatoes without exposing them 
to the sun, which is harmful to them. 

6. Do not open the furrow to plant 
the fall Irish potatoes until just before 
the seed are to be dropped. The soil 
where the seed are to be planted should 
not be warmed up or dried out by the 
sun, hence this reason for the opening 
out of the furrow just before planting. 

7. The secret of growing a good fall 
crop of Irish potatoes is in the securing 
of a stand. The secret of securing a 
good stand is to plant in well prepared, 
moist soil. Therefore, wherever possi- 
ble, select a low, moist piece of ground 
for this crop and one that is well drain- 
ed, and thoroughly prepared 

8. After the garden have 
gotten up some size, cultivation may be 
discontinued and the ground mulched, 
if desired, particularly with such high 
growing crops as pole beans, corn, toma- 
toes, and other of the larger growing 
ones. For this method to be successful 
however, the ground should be covered 
three or four inches deep with straw or 
other similar material. 


vegetables 


9. Just as the roasting ear corn com- 
mences to silk, dust on the silks, cal- 
cium arsenate or arsenate of lead to con- 
trol the corn earworm. Repeat the dose 
every four or five days until three to 
five applications have been given. This 
will go a long way toward controlling 
this pest. Mix the powdered arsenatee 
of lead or calcium arsenate with dust 
lime, mixing in the proportion of one 
pound of the poison to four or five 
pounds of the lime. 


Five Things to Do in the Or- 
chard Now 


F CATERPILLARS or webworms are 

numerous on the fruit, pecan or other 
trees, spray with arsenate of lead. Do 
this while the worms are young, as that 
is when they are doing the eating. Af- 
ter they get into the webs burn them 
out with a torch. 

2. There is stil time left to sow a 
cover crop of cowpeas in the orchard. 
If no summer cover crop is sowed, keep 
up the cultivation throughout summer, 
or as long as any weeds and grass con- 
tinue to come up. It is important to keep 
the trees in a healthy and growing con- 
dition so as to develop a good supply of 
wood and fruit buds for future crops of 
fruit. 

3. In most sections this is a good fruit 
year. Few people thin their fruit. 
Therefore, many trees have on them 
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crops of fruit so heavy that the br 
are likely to be broken Watch for 
overloaded branches and prop them so as 
to prevent breaking. 


inches 


these 


blighted branches is 
method of 


4. Cutting out the 
the only satisfactory 
with the blight, which 


pear and apple trees. 


dealing 
is so common on 
Don’t 
Do the jeb now if 


leave these 
branches on the tree, 


it hasn’t already been done 
5. We have told so many times 
that we should pick up the rotten fruit 


from under the fruit trees that it sounds 
almost 
cuss the subject. 


continue to dis- 
Yet it is of such vital 
importance that we 


parrot-like to 


cannot help saying 


again that every peach, apple, plum or 
other fruit that drops from the trees 
should be immediately picked up and 
either fed to the hogs or buried in 
lime. Also, pick from the trees any 
mummied or rotten fruit that may be 
hanging on the branches. This will go 
a long way toward preventing disease 
next year, 





Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in August 


N MANY sections, 
part of this 
will begin to appear 











latter 
fle ywers 


during the 
some fall 
Among 
distasteful 
the honey 
weed, for 
renders the honey 
practically unfit for 
human food 


should be 


month, 
these are 
some that impart a flavor to 

sitter- 
instance, 


Care 
taken to 
tracting this honey 
The 


be closely 


avoid ex- 


should 
watched, 


flowers 





and as soon as it 
appears that the bees are about to work 
on these, the honey already stored should 
be removed extracted. This low 
grade honey is suitable for the bees’ use, 
and empty supers should be immediately 
added to allow the bees to lay in their 


and 


winter stores. 

August is likely to be dry, and where 
grass or weeds are growing in the bee 
yard, they should be cut down and clear 
ed away, so that a possible fire may not 
destroy the bees. 

When the extracted, the 
combs, if not at once returned to the hives, 
should be stacked in piles in supers in 
the storeroom and fumigated at 
vals to destroy the moth. 
dichlorobenzene — or disulphide 
should be used. Remember that carbon 
disulphide is inflammable and 
plode if ignited. Do not 
near a building of value. 
tends the use of paradichlorobenzene 


honey is 


inter- 
Either para- 
carbon 


may ex 
use it in or 
No danger at 
Provide the bees with sufficient room 
so that they do not have to store a great 
amount of honey in the hive body. This 
should be rearing, 
and if crowded, the queen is unable to 
find sufficient room for laying eggs. 

taking off 
Do not leave the hive open too long and 


reserved for brood 


Be careful in the honey 
do not leave pieces of comb honey lying 
around in the yard. 
likely to be light 
and robbing may 
found to be 


The nectar flow is 


during dry weather, 
easily be started. If 
certain 


hive, close the entrance down to a small 


bees are robbing a 
opening, if necessary, to admit only one 
bee at a time, so the members of the 
hive are able to guard the entrance. If 
this does not entirely remedy the trouble, 
throw some brush against the entrance. 


YQ DM YW 
iL BE amount of milk coné 
‘“ sumed per person in the United States, 
in 1923 was 53 gallons. It was 50 gal- 
lons in 1922, and in 1921, 49 gallons, 
thus showing that this excellent food is 
being used more and more. 


average 












Let it rain! No leaks, no worry 


Barrett Roofs are off your mind 


When the rain drives down in sheets are you “roof con- 
scious’—worried about damage from leaks? 


Lay roofings that are lastingly weather-tight. 


Have 


roofs that never give you worry or work—roofs that once 
on your buildings are entirely off your mind. 


Barrett Roofings will not rot or rust—never need paint- 
ing. They last! In addition, they are highly fire-resistant 
—will give you a roof that is proof against flying sparks 
or embers. A fire-safe roof is an important thing to the 
farmer living far from a good fire department. 


There is a Barrett Roofing that is definitely right for 
every building on your farm. Durable, low-cost Barrett 
roll roofings for your barns and sheds. Sturdy mineral- 
surfaced shingles in beautiful soft shades for your house. 


See the full line of Barrett Roofings. Leading lumber, 
building supply and hardware merchants have them in 
stock. You’re sure to find a Barrett Roofing that exactly 


meets your needs. 


Let Us Send You This Valuable Little Book 
“Barrett Roofings for Every Purpose’’—describes the right roof 
for your home, barn or other steep-roof building. Write for this 
valuable free booklet today! 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roofing - felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade water 
proofing material. Under-surface 
is protected by rot-proof_ seal- 
back. Tough, plmble, elastic, 
durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green, or blue-black. Has rot- 
ptoof seal- back. Nails and 
cement in each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, cottages, garages, 
and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and 
service are handsome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is 
mineral - surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fire and never needs painting 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
felt thoroughly waterproofed. Be- 
cause of this extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these shingles can be 
laid right over the old roof—a big 
saving on reroofing jobs. Size 8 x 
12%4 inches. Are laid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
or blue-black. Base of best grade 


roofing-felt. These shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, fire-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 1254 inches. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Two sizes—1o inches and 
12% inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12 %-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
two-ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest in strip shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or 
blue-black Afford novel designs 
by interchanging red strips with 
green, or red strips with blue-black. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York City 


In Canada 


The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Four Men Who Helped North 
Carolina Agriculture 


OUR North Carolinians who had ren- 

dered distinguished service to the 
state’s agriculture have died in the last 
few weeks. 

The first of these four deaths was that 
of Judge Walter Clark. He was not 
only keenly interested in all economic 
and political problems affecting the 


farmer’s welfare but was personally in- 
terested in farming himself, and made it 
a rule both read The Progressive 
Farmer and to subscribe for it for all his 
tenants. He regarded the codperative 
marketing movement with especial favor 


to 


and believed it the most-promising pres- 


ent-day movement for agricultural relief. 

Mr. W. M. Sanders, who died last 
month, was a fine type of merchant- 
farmer. As soon as cooperative market- 
ing was proposed, he threw his great 
influence to the and last 


idea served 


| year as president of the North Carolina 


This wonderful soil improver sown in | 


your corn or cotton at the last work- 
ing should be worth $20 to $30 per 
acre in the increased productiveness 
of the next crops grown on the land. 
Crimson Clover will put more organic 
matter in the land and bring it to a 
state of fertility quicker than manure. 
It also makes an excellent winter and 
spring grazing crop. 

Wood’s Trade-Mark Brand of Crimson 
Clover has been carefully selected and 
tested for germination and is free 
from impurities and objectionable 
weed seed. Write for special prices 
and copy of our August Crop Special. 


Land Bare 





Rye is an excellent winter crop to 





conserve plant food, and when turned | 


under improves the condition of the 
soil. It will give a crop on land too 
poor for Vetch or Wheat. 


Rye gives a quick vigorous growth | 


that matures early, furnishes excellent | 


pasturage during fall and 
without materially reducing the grain 
yield. 


Wood’s Hairy Vetch 


A wonderful nitrogen gatherer and soil im- 


prover. Withstands severest winters—inakes 
a@ good crop in dry seasons Our catalog 
tells fully of its feeding value, fertilizing 


value and many advantages. 


Wood’s Fulgum Oats 


The earliest oats for fall sowing. Very pro- 
ductive. Large heavy grains of finest quality. 
Fulgum oats are always readily salable. E 
Our stocks of Rye, Vetch and Oats are com- 
plete—our prices right. Samples and prices 
mailed on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878 
11 S. 14th Street, RICHMOND, VA. 








winter | 


| pared with 71.2 on June 23, 
| 67.2 on 





Associa- 
long 
State 


Cotton Growers’ Codperative 
tion. Like Judge Clark, he 
especially active in support of 
Fair. 

An agricultural older 
farmers will remember W. &. 
Barnes, formerly of Wilson County, and 
long secretary-treasurer of the State 
Farmers’ Alliance. He died July 20, at 
the age of 81. 

Dr. W. A. Withers, who also died last 


was 
the 


leader whom 


was 


| . 
| month, was one of the most active and 


useful members of the State College 
faculty, and his researches as a chemist 
had been of great value to agriculture, 
notably the cottonseed oil industry. 

me Mew 
Farmers’ Convention a Great 


Success 

ECAUSE of unavoidable crop condi- 

tions over much of North Carolina, 
it had been generally feared that the at- 
tendance on the North Carolina Farmers’ 
and Farm Women’s Convention last week 
would be smaller than usual. But such 
proved not to be the case. The attend- 
ance was large, the speeches concise and 
practical, the informative discussions by 
the members especially stimulating, while 
the rural band from Alamance County 
made a hit with everybody. 

And that next year’s meeting will be 
equally good was further assured when 


the. Farmers’ Convention elected for 
president Hon. O. Max Gardner of 
Cleveland County, and the Farm Wo- 


men’s Convention elected president 


Mrs. R. Y 


as 


Lovelace. 


Condition of Conon Crop Is 
Off 


HE Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimates, from the reports and 


data furnished by crop correspondents, 
field statisticians, and cooperating State 
Boards (or Departments) of Agriculture 
and Extension Departments, that the 
condition of the cotton crop on July 16, 
was 68.5 per cent of a normal, as com- 
1924. and 
July 25, 1923. 


This is the first report of condition 
and forecast of production published by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the date of July 16, and is 


issued in compliance with an Act passed 


by the last session of Congress. 
Judging from the relation of condi- 
tion on June 25 and July to final 
yields in former years, the condition of 
68.5 per cent on July 16 indicates a total 
production of about 11,934,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross. But the final out- 
turn .of the crop may be larger or 
smaller, as developments during the re- 
mainder of the season prove more or 
less favorable to the crop than usual. 
Last year the production was 10,128,478 
bales, two years ago 9,761,817, three 


( 
5 


years ago 7,953,641, and four years ago 
13,439,603 bales. The average produc- 
tion for the five years 1910 to 1914 was 





14,259,231 bales, and for 1915 to 1919 
the average was 11,481,084 bales. 

Comparison of conditions, by states, 
follows: 
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Cite Change be- 
5 =a] tween June 
«| elf 9] 4 and July 
STATE SS) a) [S55] 25 0-day 
” "| |o-G) period) 
SI1Siglgor 
>| 2] »/§ e0])——_—— 
Sisiatka 10-yr. 
md om tom Ree 1923 | av’ge 
Virginia ...| 54 | 61 | 88 | | 2} —1 
North Carolina| 56 | 73 | 82! —17/+ 2| —1 
South Carolina| 59 | 69 | 64 | —10 | 0}; —3 
Georgia .......| 76} 75 | 48 {+ 1 8| —3 
Florida 76 | 79 | 52 3 13 | 7 
Alabama ...... | 70 | 70 | 66 | 0;—2 -5 
Mississippi | 70 | 74 | 65 | 4} 2}; —3 
Louisiana ..... | 66 | 78 | 68 | —12 | 1; —6 
Texas }69|70|71|—1|—6] 5 
Arkansas [70|68 | 68|+2/)/+2] —2 
Tennessee ....| 68 | 67}69/+1/+ 2] 0 
Missouri ...... | 65 | 60 | 70) + 5|+ 8| +1 
Oklahoma ....| 72 | 72 | 63 | 0 -1}] —1 
California ..... | 90 | 90 | 88 | Ooj—3{ +2 
POIBGRE 00600 94,92;/91/+2)\;—1 |*+ 1 
New Mexico...) 83 | 80} 8} +3|)+ 5| 0 
All Other..... bP 1 Oe factel @ 2 biccace Sisean ae 
(Stel Ded eke a beeen 
U. S. Total.|68.5|71.2\67.2| —2.7| —2.7| —3.6 





tSeven year average. 

Texas.—The early-planted part of the crop 
is fruiting normally, the intermediate is 
blooming, and the late-planted is in the bal- 
ance. Unless rain comes soon, this young 
crop will not amount to much. Most of the 
State has had no rain since early in June, 
but rains have been excessive in South Texas 

Georgia.—The prospects for a crop are bet- 
ter than for several years. <A fair amount 
of fruit is being set in the northern half 
of the State, and three or four bolls per plant 
are almost safe in Southern Georgia. The 
boll weevil is still scarce in the northern 
part of the State, and, although it is be- 
coming numerous in the southern part, dam- 
age has not been very great. 

Oklahoma.—Weather conditions have been 
fairly favorable during the past two weeks, 
although rain is badly needed in the south- 
ern parts of the State. Little damage by 
the boll weevil is reported, but considerable 
by grasshoppers. 

North Carolina.—Continued washing rains 
and hailstorms have greatly damaged the 
plants and there has been some abandonment. 
Weather conditions have greatly favored the 
weevils and they are present in the coastal 
and southern Piedmont counties. 


South Carolina.—Marked deterioration of the 
crop is reported, caused by excessive rain- 
fall. Weevils are reported from all sections, 
but they are fewer than last year and they 
have so far practically caused no damage. 

Alabama.—The crop is late and the stands 
imperfect, but the fruiting is apparently 
heavy. No damage by reported. 

Mississippi—Poor stands and small plants 
reported, but weevils are less numerous than 
and there is increased use of fertilizer. 


weevils is 


usual 
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Virginia State Farmers’ Insti- 

tute Meets August 6-8 

LL signs point to a remarkably suc- 

cessful session of the Virginia State 
Farmers’ Institute, to be held at Blacks- 
burg, Va., next week. We hope every 
Virginia reader of The 
larmer who can possibly go will be on 
hand. 

This year’s meeting of the Virginia 
State Farmers’ Institute is really of 
unusual significance and importance. It 
should appeal to everybody who has 
any desire to help forward agricultural 
progress in the Old Dominion. This is 
true because under the energetic lead- 
ership of Director John R. Hutcheson 
definite plans are to be considered at 
this meeting for a five-year program of 
progress with respect to each important 
line of agricultural activity. Commit- 
tees appointed at the last session of the 
State Farmers’ Institute have been busi- 


Progressive 


ly at work for the last 12 months work- 
ing ‘out details of this five-year pro- 
gram. Representatives of the various 


farm organizations of the state and the 
various state departments and agricul- 
tural institutions have been codperating 
splendidly in working out these plans, 
and definite programs will be presented 
by the chairman and secretaries for 
adoption. 

Complete arrangements have been 
made by the College «authorities at 
Blacksburg for the entertainment of 


The Progressive Farmer 


‘Carolinas and Virginia Farm News 


the members of the Institute while in 
Blacksburg. Meals will be served at the 
College dining hall at not to exceed 5 
cents each, and those desiring to room 
in the College dormitories will be charg- 
ed a nominal sum not to exceed 50 cent 
for the two days. The dormitories will 
equipped with beds, chairs, tables, 
etc., but those who expect to stay in the 


be 


dormitories should carry bed clothing, 
towels, and other necessary toilet arti- 
cles. 


Following is the program, subject to 
some modifications which may be made 
later :- 

Wednesday Evening, Aug. 6. 


8:00—Address of Welcome, Dean H. L. Price 
Blacksburg, Va. 

8:15—Response by officers of the Farmers 
Institute. 

$:30—Presentation of Certificates of Merit 
Dr. Julian A. Burruss, Blacksburg 
Va. 


9:00—Observations on Rural Life in Virginia, 
Dr. H. W. McLaughlin, Raphine, Va 
9:30—Twenty Years’ Experience in Coépera 
tive Marketing, A. J. McMath, Onley, 
Va. 
Thursday Morning, Aug. 7. 
9:00—The Five-year Program for the In 
provement of Virginia Crops and Soils, 


Prof. T. B. Hutcheson, Blacksburg, 
Va. 
9:30—Discussion of Sperial Features by 
Members of the Institute. 
9:45—The Five-year Program for the Im 
provement of Dairying in Virginia, 


Prof. C. W. Blacksburg 
Va. 

10:1S—Discussion of Special Features by Mem 
bers of the Institute. 

10:30—The Five-year Program in Agricultural 
Engineering for Virginia, Prof. C. EF 
Seitz, Blacksburg, Va. 

11:00—Discussion of Special Features by Mem 
bers of the Institute. 

11:15—The Five-year Program in Marketing 
and Agricultural Economics, J. H. 
Meek, Division of Markets, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

11:45—Discussion of Special Features by Mem 

bers of the Institute. 
:00—Announcements and 
committees. 

12:30—Dinner. 
Thursday Afternoon, Aug. 7. 

2:00—The Five-year Program for the Devel- 
opment of Beef Cattle, Sheep, and 
Swine in Virginia, R. E. Hunt, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

2:45—Discussion 
tute. 

3:00—Special Demonstrations, Visits, 
ings, and Tours of Inspection. 
Thursday Evening, Aug. 7. 

8:00—Bread, Beauty, and Brotherhood, Dr. 
Kate Waller Barrett, Alexandria, Va. 

8:45—The Southern Exposition in New York, 
Gov. E. Lee Trinkle, Richmond, Va 

9:30—The Purpose and Scope of the Five-year 
Agricultural Program for Virginia, 
Jno. R. Hutcheson, Blacksburg, Va 

Friday Morning, Aug. 8. 
9:00—The Five-year Program of Rural Hom 


Holdaway, 


to 


appointment of 


by Members of the Insti 


Meet- 


Development for Virginia, Mrs. M 
M. Davis, Blacksburg, Va. 
9:30—Discussion by Members of the Insti- 
tute. 
#:45—The Five-year Program for the Devel 


opment of the Poultry Industry i1 


Virginia, A. F. Treakle, Blacksburg 
Va. 

0:15—Discussion by Members of the Insti 
tute. 

10:30—The Five-year Program for the Devel 


opment of Garden and Truck Crops i: 


Virginia, Dr. T. C. Johnson, Truclt 
Experiment Station, Norfolk, Va. 
11: Discussion by Members of the Insti 
tute. 
11:15—The Five-year Program of 


Horticul 
tural Development in Virginia, G. S 
Ralston, Blacksburg, Va. 


45—Discussion of Special Features by Mem 
hers of the Institute. 
12 Business Session. 


2:00 


12:30—Adjournment. 
= 


we Me 
Grain and Hay Market Prices 

OLLOWING are hay and grain quo- 

tations of some the 
kets the past week: 

No. 1 alfalfa, Kansas City, $18.50 
New Orleans, $30. No. 2 alfalfa, Kan- 
sas City, $16.25; New Orleans, $28. No 
1 prairie, Kansas City, $11.75; St. Louis 
$16; New Orleans, $17.50. No. 2 prairie, 
Kansas City, $10.75; New Orleans, $14 


of leading mar 


No. 2 hard winter wheat, Kansas 
City, $1.15%4 to $1.23%4; St. Louis, $1.27 
to $1.30. No. 2 red winter, Kansas 
City, $1.34, St. Louis, $1.40 to $1.42. No 
3 yellow corn, Kansas City, $1.06 t 
$1.07; St. Louis $1.10. No.3 white corn, 
Kansas City, $1.04 to $1.05; St. Louis. 
$1.10 to $1.11. No white oats, Kan 
as ‘City, 55%4 cents: St. Louis, 55 t 


Sas 
5514 cents. 
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Farm and Crop Suggestions 


[The Kind of Grain Drill to Buy 
AM 
Will use it 

cowpeas, and 
have your suggestion 
to 
open 
drag 
wheel.” 

The saving of 
seed alone in sow- 
ing a larger field is 
often sufficient to 
practically pay for 
a grain drill. The 
drill distributes the 
seed evenly and cov- 
ers them at a uniform depth. 

The spacings of furrow op- 
eners are six, seven, and eight inches, 
seven inches being the most common. 
Seven-inch drills are usually made with 
12 or 18 furrow openers. The 12 fur- 
row opener drill is a good size stitable 
for three average size horses. The 18 
furrow opener drill requires four good 
horses or mules. 


figuring on buying a grain drill, 
for seeding oats, 

Would like to 
as to the best time 
buy, whether an 
furrow, chain 

or press 


mostly 
soybeans. 





ALFORD 


G. H. 


common 


Grain drills are equipped with four 
types of furrow openers, the single 
disk, the double disk, the shoe, and 
the hoe. The single disk is probably 
best for most conditions as it pene- 
trates better and cuts through trash 
better than any other type. The 


main disadvantage of the single disk is 
that it leaves the ground slightly un- 
even which necessitates the use of a 
harrow after the drill to prevent soil 
washing. 

The double disk does not penetrate 
quite as well as the single disk, but it is 
good for cutting through trash. It 
makes a much wider furrow than the 
single disk and leaves a slight ridge in 
the center. 

The shoe drill has almost given way 
to the disk and the hoe drill cannot be 
used where there is any trash. 

The press drill with press wheels to 
follow each furrow opener is usually 
preferred for fall seeding but for spring 


seeding, when there is an abundance of 
moisture in the soil, the press wheel is 
a disadvantage. Where both fall and 
spring seeding are practiced, the press 
wheel attachment, which can be used 
when desired, is satisfactory. 


The steel ribbon seed tube is no doubt 
the best seed type for grain drills, as it 
is affected only by rust. 

G. H. 
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Lime Essential to Success 


With Red Clover 


grown red 

have been in the business of farm- 
ing, but not until the last four or five 
years have I found the magic effect of 
lime upon it. I have found by experi- 
ence that clover needs an abundant sup- 
ply of lime. The old theory that land 
becomes “clover sick,” is simply that 
clover exhausts the available supply of 
lime, after several large crops have 
been grown, and it will not again grow 
Successfully until the land has been sup- 
plied with lime. 


ALFORD. 


clover ever since 


piles 


good sign that the lime in the 
almost exhausted, is when clover 
8Tows in patches and some of it makes 


A very 
Soil is 


No heads at all. In such cases the soil 
May be tested with litmus paper but 
some experience is necessary, in order 


to make a test as to the needs of 


the soil 


— 


sure 


Before 1 tried lime, clover was a 
very uncertain crop. But I found, when 
it grew successfully it greatly increased 
the supply of nitrogen in the soil, a very 
important factor in the growth of our 
principal farm crops. By the use of 
lime, clover is just as sure a crop as 
corn and has a far greater place in ro- 
tation on account of its value as a cover 
crop and a fertilizer Besides this it 
produces an abundance of the most nu- 


that can be grown. 
JAMES PATTERSON. 
Rowan County, N. C 

Editor's ( The  nitrogen- 
gathering bacteria do not thrive on acid 
Neither can the clover crop itself 
do so well, In many sections of the 
South an application of acid phosphate 
also pays well on red clover or alfalfa. 


tritious hay 


‘Comment. - 


soil, 


ss Ss 


Mistakes I Have Made 


HAT I term the greatest mistake of 
life is my failure to get an edu- 
It is so embarrassing and I feel 
each day. Of course, 
various ways 


a 


my 
cation. 
the 
we 
every 
certain 
school 


need of it more 
are being educated in 
day, but I believe there is just a 

period in everyone's life for 
and if we let the oppor- 
as much gone 


days, 
tunities pass they are as 
yesterday. 

than 





a brother who is younger 
were in the same 
summer he made 


I have 
myself and we 
together. One 
grade while I was having a good time. | 
When the opening of next school term | 
came I realized what had happened—I 
was a grade behind my brother who was 
I had so much pride I could 


class 
up a 


younger. 
not go back to school and face it. I had 
trouble with my eyes and told folks I 


could not go back on that account. 


My brother finished high school and 
has had two years in university. It 
would have been much easier to have 


endured what I might have, had I gone 

on to school, than it now is to go through 

life So ignorant. My warning is, get an 

education if it is possible—Mrs. G. B. C. 
+ 7 * 

When I began housekeeping, 1 thought 
of canning only the vegetables and fruits 
I liked best—such as corn, beans, beets, 
and tomatoes from the vegetable garden, 
and fruits such apples and peaches 
from the orchard. 

I soon found that we tired of 
having these things in quick succession 
when the winter months came. There- 


as 


grew 


fore, canned a few jars of everything 
we grew in our garden last year—such 
as carrots, squash, asparagus, spinach, 
okra, beets spiced, beets pickled, and 
beets plain, butter beans, garden peas, 
field peas, pimientos, sweet potatoes, and 


kraut made from the garden cabbage. 

In the fruit line, 
large a variety 
with neighbors in order 
this. I found that canning 
with a medium syrup made them much 
more palatable than when canned without 





I also tried to get as 
exchanging 
to accomplish 


“a 
as_ possible, 


all fruits 


any syrup at all—Mrs, P. T. H. 
- . ” 
I have been told that strawberries 
should not be cultivated in any way dur- 
ing the spring and summer, not even to 


keep out the weeds in them, as was rec- 
ommended by The armer. 
now that cultivation to the 
of keeping the weeds down is profitable 
This is one re strawberries have 
not been bearing more.—E. H. P. 


Progressive F 


I see extent 


ason my 





E OFFER 
low with cash 
printed. No 

withheld, say so. 


liberal cash prizes for the 
payments or a 


letter must be over 


Lighting Systems for the Home.” 
Mail letters by August 15. 


or Hope to Improve It.” First prize, $5. 


care of The Progressive Farmer. 








oman Expect a Young Man to 
Mail letters by August 10 to Mrs. Hutt, 


Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


best letters on 
choice 
300 


SUBJECTS FOR FARMERS. —“Experiences 


First prize, 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“Our Home Lighting; 
Mail letters by August 


SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“To What Extent Should a Young 
nd Money for Her P 
care of The Progressive Farmer. 





the 
of valuable books 
words long. If 


indicated be 
other letters 
your name 


subjects 
for all 
you wish 


Waterworks, and 
$5; third prize, $3. 


in Getting Paint, 
$10; second prize, 


How I Have Improved 
10 to Mrs. Hutt, 


ure?” First prize, $3. 












































Does your kitchen stove 


_ take the starch out of you? 


; If you have the right kind of range you will not 


dread the summer cooking 


HAT can wilt you more 

completely — your gown, 
your hair, your spirits—than a 
roaring fire in the cook stove? 
For, even in winter, getting 
big dinner usually means an 
overheated kitchen. 

The moment you put a Flor- 
ence Oil Range in your kitchen, 
you will realize that it is quite 
possible to cook with the great- 
est amount of comfort. The 
clear, blue flame 
of the Florence is 
close up under 
the cooking and 
remains there - 
its heat does not 
spread out over 
the room. This 
flame is of great 
intensity, but by 
simply turning a 
lever it can be re- 
duced to a sim 
mering heat. You can bake, 
roast, fry, boil with this mod- 
ern range. 

You light the stove and have 
a good clean heat; when dinner 
is ready to serve, you put out 
the fire and forget it until you 
are ready to get the next meal. 











The Big 
Burners 
keep the flame 
close up under 
the cooking. This 


means economy 


of fuel. 











Easy to start 


There is no smoke, no soot, no 
shaking of the stove, no ashes. 


Florence Stove Company, Dept. 677, 


Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence Water Heater 


All you have to do to start the 
Florence is to turn a lever and 
touch a match to the Asbestos 
Kindler. In a few minutes a 
gas-like flame rises to the top of 
the burner. This flame is not a 
wick flame. It is produced from 
kerosene vapor. 

Kerosene is cheap and always 
obtainable. The oil tank, made 
of metal, is easy to keep clean 
and will not break. 


And so good-looking 


The modern housewife tries to 
make her kitchen just as attractive 
as any room in the house. And the 
Florence is so good-looking, with 
its lustrous enamel and nickel trim- 
ming, that it is an ornament to the 
most carefully equipped kitchen. It 
is made of the ve ry finest material. 
If you will examine the Florence 
at a hardware or furniture dealer’s, 
you will be surprised at its many 
conveniences and refinements. 


Send for free booklet 


You should know 
the facts about oil 
stoves. We have told 
the story in a way 








that interests you 

in our booklet “Get = 

Rid of the ‘Cook | Portable Oven 
| 399 “Baker's arch,” 
ook’.”” Drop us a | and the special 


line and we shall be | beat-spreader as- 
ure best results 


glad to send it to many kind of 
you without charge. | “"™ 











Gardner, Mass. 


s and Plorence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Canada 


FLORENCE 


OIL RANGE 
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each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap, and with every box, give as Premiums to 


each customer all the followin, 
Talcum Powder, 6 Teaspoons, 


articles: a Pound of Bakin; 
air of Shears, Package of 


Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box 
eedies (as per plan 2351) and 


This Beautiful Decorated Dinner Set Is Yours FREE. 


Each piece is full size for family use and is made of pure white American Chinaware, 


beaut 


YOU NEED NO MONEY 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


allowing plenty of time for you to examine, 
deliver and collect. In this way you are 
sure of a SQUARE DE We have many 
other attractive offers and hundreds of 
useful Premiums such as Wearing Apparel, 
niture, Lamps, Clocks, Jewelry, Etc. 
We also pay large cash commissions, 


ully decorated in a floral design of roses, buds, and leaves in their natural colors. 


BIG EXTRA PRESENT 
7-Pc. GRANITE SET 


We give a full size 7-Piece High Grade 
Granite Set, consisting of a Dish Pan, 
Preserve Kettle, Sauce Pan, Pudding Pan, 
Pie Pan, Jelly Cake Pan, and Basting 
Ss n, FREE of cost and in addition to 
the dinner set if you order promptly. 
You advance no money. You risk nothing, 


Write today for our Big FREE Agent’s Outfit. 


THE PERRY G. MASON CO., 588 Culvert& 5thSt., CINCINNATI, 0 


The Reliable House + 


da Business Since 1897. 


EXTRA <i) 
PRESENT ue 


amecwantcch 
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penetrates 
evenly 


Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt is best salt for can- 
ning, pickling, kraut making and meat curing. Its 
tiny, porous flakes dissolve instantly, penetrate 
evenly, cure evenly. Wont harden or form salt crust. 
Send now for Free Book, ‘‘New Truth About Salt.” 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Dept.21, Akron, Ohio 


Chicago - Dallas - Boston Buffalo 


Atlanta - 


Pittsburgh, 


Special Farmers @ alt 











Find Five Faces 


And Get Our 


Surprise Gift 


Yes! Just mark 5 faces in the picture and mail today, with your name 
and address. 
but 1000 votes as a starter in our great contest, closing Oct. 31, 1924 
in which we give Automobiles and other Grand Prizes to winners 
(with duplicate prizes for atie) and also guarantee you big cash rewards 
for everything you do! But every minute counts. So writetoday SURE! 


Ward Taylor, Mer., 


You will promptly receive not only our Surprise Gift, 





Dept. C-295, Sp , Indi 














Easy do the 
most stylish hais 
ne trimming 
and bbin a 
home with this new, Home rber 


Outfit consisting of a high 
cutting. f ull size ee Shears 
¥ nv mo: 
tman oaly ee | A. e. Sag " 
action guaranteed or money back, 
WAHIONAL SALES COMPANY 
i4 Nashville, Tenn, 








“It Want You” 


MEN — WOMEN 18 UP 


$1140 to $3600 a Year 

Hundreds U. S. Govern- 
ment jobs now obtain- 
able. Steady work. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Com- 
Write today sure 






ion sufficient. 


& ~ L. 
mon” educat 


+ 4 > - 
any fer st of positions, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. N25i, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Progressive Farm 





Mrs. W. N. 





The Progressive Farm Woman | 


HUTT, Editor 





The Housewife’s Calendar 
Benes : 1—When 


August ironing 


some housekeepers find a sprig of 

cedar very satisfactory for oiling the 
iron 

Tuesday, August 

5—To ke ep mosqui- 

to bites from an- 

noying the children, 

rub the bites witha 

well moistened piece 


of mild soap. Then 
go out and look for 
the stagnant 
where the 

toes are breeding 


water 
mosqui- 


HUTT 


MRS 


Wednesday, August 6.—When frying 
is done the nickel on the stove soon be- 
comes spotted and greasy. A quick way 
to polish this is to hold a cloth over the 
heat of the stove and then rub briskly 
while it is hot. This cleans the metal 
quickly. 

Thursday, August 7.—For the person 
who perspires very freely these hot days 
a few drops of ordinary household am- 
monia in the bath water will bring re- 
lief. 

Friday, August 8.—There is 
to plant pansy and hollyhock 
next summer’s blooming but it 
be done before the fifteenth. 


still time 
seed for 
should 


Saturday, August 9—To get the full 
benefit from the ice in the refrigerator 
see that it stands clear of the sides of 
the box and do not cover with papers or 
blankets. 

Sunday, August 10.—The woman who 
chooses blue in any shade from dark 
navy to light powder blue, for her Sun- 
day costume, is right in fashion. 


— 


old. We are expecting to have 500 or 
probably 750 laying hens by the spring 
of 1925. The valuable information we 
gain from this department alone more 
than pays the subscription rate. I might 
write again and tell you of my luck 
during the hot summer months but | 
must stop now before I tell you I like 
the paper from cover to cover—and | 


do. MRS. F. K. K 


TEENS AND TWENTIES | 











Conveniences in Other Homes 
I Would Like to Have in Mine 


AM a 

boy and am planning to have the best 
herd of Jersey cattle in this neighbor- 
hood by growing into it and 
breeding to a purebred sire. 

As for the 
in other homes 
mine; first, comes 
tem with hot and cold water on tap and 
a nice bath room with a shower bath 
There is nothing more refreshing than 
a good bath after a hot, dusty day's 
plowing, and if we farmers do not have 
it convenient we do not always take a 
bath each day. 

The second thing is electric 
What could be more convenient 
electric lights in our milk shed, barn amd 
house? Then after the day’s work is 
finished I would like besides the nice 
clean lights, good magazines, a good 
chair, and a radio receiving set. 

JAMES D. WILLIAMS. 

Giles County, Tenn. 


THE LITTLEST FOLKS 


young “Progressive Farmer” 


il Ways 


conveniences I+have seen 
that I hope to put in 


lights 
than 














FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


What Interested Me Most in 


The Progressive Farmer 


(First Prize Letter) 











HE first thing we did when we began 

our home was to subscribe for The 
Progressive Farmer as a substitute for 
the more expensive magazines and now 
I believe I can say the $1 invested in 
The Progressive Farmer has already 
been worth more to me than afl the 
money I ever spent for the other maga- 
zines put together. 

One reason is I had never had 
experience in canning and preserve mak- 
ing and I have found that by carefully 
following the directions given in the 
last quarterly number of The Progres- 


any 


sive Farmer great wonders can be ac- 
complished. Then there is the House- 
wife’s Calendar. I always find some- 


thing there I have been thirsting for. 

I never get back to my work before 
I read Dad in the Kitchen for it nearly 
always puts another iron on my memo- 
randum sheet hanging by the window. 


[ like to read and discuss with my 
husband the news of this country of 
ours. Very often while talking he will 
exclaim, “What? Where did you get 
that?” Then I smile and say, “Mr. Clar- 
ence Poe writes the world’s events 
weekly in The Progressive Farmer.” 


I believe it is the duty of every girl 
or mother to prepare herself for use- 
ful futures, whether it be in the home 


government authority, 
and is there better 
college than by reading 
The Progressive Farmer and as the say- 
ae | 


places of 
any 


or in 
way outside of 
every page of 
ing goes, “letting it soak in’ 
o 

Last but by no means least come the 
gardening and poultry departments, that 
have given us so many helpful hints and 


helps. We are starting poultry raising 
on a small scale with plenty of room 
for advancement. We now have 248 


White Leghorn chicks under two months 





Fairy Stories 
LAYS you listened to a radio concert. 
Did you hear the doings of the 
Democratic Convention by it a few 
weeks ago? Was that not more won- 
derful and mysterious than any fairy 
story you ever read? 

And think of by what mystical means 
the money that bought the doll gets into 
the father’s pocket. Is that not stranger 
to the child than our sitting at home 
and listening to a man talking in New 
York or singing in Denver? Therefore” 
since facts come to us in ways we do 
not understand why should children not 
get pleasure and profit from fairy 
stories ? 

What are some of the gains 
fairy stories aside from happy hours? 
Well, the old tried ones are full of 
beauty. 


from 


Then they are clear and logi- 
cal, one act following the other and be- 
ing the result of it. Thus a child learns 
that each act has its effect or conse 
quence. And in fairy stories truth, 
right, virtue, and justice always prevail 
In fairy stories the characters may be 
mythical but the lesson is not. 


THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN] 
The Mouth 


“F\EAR me, Ellen, you and John took 
like other What did yot 
do to yourselves when you were away! 











persons. 


“T reckon it is our mouths, Mary,” the 
neighbor answered. “Nearly all John’s 
teeth were beyond help, so the dentist 
said, so those that could not be mad 
g were extracted and 
sood comfortable artificial ones.” 

“Well, well, it has made him ten yeah 
younger.” 

“Yes.” the neighbor continued, “and 
it will add more than that to his life 
Even the indigestio 
from poor teeth has given him a smil- 


ood now he has 


stopping of his 


ing mouth.” 
‘But you look better too.” 
“Ves, I do but I looked in the mirt0 


a water supply sys-, 


pAugust 


and not 
get loos 
] smile 
happier 
tube of 
of the t 
out afte 
a little 

all he 
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and noticed how I was letting my lips 
get loose and the corners droop so now 
] smile a little to myself and really feel 
This with a good 
tube of tooth paste and the persistent use 
of the tooth brush and rinsing «ny mouth 
out after each meal with water to which 
a little salt and soda have been added, 

all have toned up and cleaned my 
mouth.” 


happier for doing it. 





JUST DRESS | 
Hot Weather Kitchen Clothes 


[' [S not always the thinnest dress that 
is best for hot weather because some 








of the gauziest materials stick to one as 
if glued. Another disadvantage of very 
thin material where utility rather than 
beauty is the aim is that heavier under- 
weal is necessary. 


One could not enumerate the mate- 
rials for kitchen wear but anything like 
gingham, calico, best. 
When it comes to using left-over finery 
of that is very, very bad 
and seldom is economy. 


or percale is 


silk or wool, 


\ large oilcloth or denim apron will 
save Many a spot on a dress. A good 
material is worth while for kitchen 
dre . both for length of service and 
because it takes the starch and therefor 
she loose dirt 





MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 
A Suitable Traveling Dress 
[. 


arm and neck. 











HIS day and often sees 
train a 
Yet good taste is good 


be and 


age on 


generous display of 


1 
the 


taste wherever it may a party 
gown or a kitchen dress is not admir- 
able for the train It is like being a 
lad) I remember a gushing lady say- 


ing to my father after a world trip, “Oh, 


tell me, is there such a thing as a lady 
in Greece and Turkey?” He answered, 
“It is my experience that a woman is a 
lady if she be a lady whether she be in 
Turkey or ~America, and clad in satin 
De calico.” 

imple dark garment of material 
that heds the dust is owned by almost 
every person. Sleeves coming to the 
elbow or below it are appropriate and 


protect the arm. As to the neck line, it 
is as cool and certainly prettier if de- 
cently high. As to shoes, why not have 
the feet inconspicuous and neat? Noth- 
ing is more conducive to these than plain 
black or dark brown. Why not leave the 
fancy for our friends to admire 
and the very light ones for less grimy 


ones 


occasions ? 





DAD IN THE KITCHEN 











He Makes Drop Shelves 


ry YOU suppose a woman ever gets 


everything she wants in her kitch- | 
Mother asked Dad the other day. | 


en?” 

“T suppose not any more than a man 
ever gets all he would like on his farm 
Did you have anything in particular in 
mind?” Then he added jokingly. “This 
is leap year, so anything you want you 
must have this year just for fear you 
might go off and propose to some other 
man.” 

Mother laughed and dimpled like a 
girl but said, “I was wishing 
table under the window the other day 
and I am always wanting one here or 
there when there is none. Why not put 
rollers a small table?” 


“All right, I'll do that, but 


on 


what about 


my putting a drop shelf about 2% feet 
wide here and there around the kitchen 
it table height? You can use one or 
more any time and none will interfere 
with the table on castors.” 

“Wonderful! It takes a fine husband 
to have a fine kitchen. Doesn't it 
dear?” 

“Maybe, maybe,” he answered as he 


beamed all over. 





TRY IT ON FATHER 
Jumbles 


butter, 1 











1 


cup sugar, i egR, 
milk, % tea 


pty HALF cup 
14 teaspoon soda, cup sour 
) 


spoon salt, about 2 cups flour, fruit jelly 
Cream the butter, add the sugar, and grad 
ually add the egg, the soda mixed with the 
sour milk, the salt and the flour, to make 
1 soft dough (One which will roll easily.) 
Cut into shape with a round cooky cutter 
Qn the centers of one half of tl pieces 
place a spoonful of jelly Put the other 
halves on, pressing around the edges, and 
bake 12 minutes in a moderate oven 





Our Pattern 





2168—Popular Slip-on Blouse.—Cut in sizes 


16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 
40-inch material with yard 27- 
inch contrasting color. 


2106—Play Suit for Brother.—Cut in sizes 
2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 
1544 yards 36-inch material with % 
yard 18-inch contrasting color. 


2120—Popular Style.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 


36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
36-inch material with % yard %- 


inch contrasting color. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
©r coin (coin preferred). 
embroidery designs, a complete 
10 cents per copy. 














Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
seven-lesson course i 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Department 


2058—One-piece Dress.—See diagram for 
simple construction. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
,bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards 36-inch material with 4 yards 
ruffling. 

2133—Morning Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 


bust measure. Size 3% requires 3% 


yards %-inch material. 


2082—Attractive Porch or Morning Frock. 
—Cut in sizes 16 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
3% takes 3% yards %-inch material. 


in dressmaking, etc. rice 


for a] 


(13) 855 


This makes a 
fine supper 








Airy grains of deliciousness 


to entice the appetite 


Imagine, if you can, fairy grains of rice, steam 
exploded to 8 times their normal size and with 
the rich flavor of nut meats! 


You float them in bowls of milk or cream, 
crisp and toasty grains that melt in your mouth 
with the smoothness of a confection. 


It’s a rare delight for the appetite. A supper 
dish and a breakfast dainty that millions now 
enjoy. 


Ask your grocer today for Quaker Puffed 
Rice. Serve tonight for a change from the 
usual supper. 


Serve, too, in many ways for the children. 
They revel in the lusciousness of whole grains 
—the minerals and calciums doctors say they 
need— given thus in a delightful way. Food 
that children need in a form they love! 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal de- 
light—grains of wheat exploded like the Puffed 
Rice. Most folks get a package both of the 
Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. And thus 
supply variety. 


PuUrre 


WHEAT 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 
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In the Bell System laboratories speech sounds are recorded 
on the oscillograph with a view to their subsequent analysis, 


The service of knowledge 
The youthful Alexander Graham Bell, in 1875, was 


explaining one of his experiments to the American scientist, 
Joseph Henry. He expressed the belief that he did not 
have the necessary electrical knowledge to develop it. 


“Get it,” was the laconic advice, 

During this search for knowledge came the discovery 
that was to be of such incalculable value to mankind. 

The search for knowledge in whatever field it might lie 
has made possible America’s supremacy in the art of the 
telephone. 


Many times, in making a national telephone service a 
reality, this centralized search for knowledge has overcome 
engineering difficulties and removed scientific limitations 
that threatened to hamper the development of speech trans- 
mission. It is still making available for all the Bell com- 
panies inventions and improvements in every type of tele- 
phone mechanism. 

This service of the parent company to its associates, as 
well as the advice and assistance given in operating, finan- 
cial and legal matters, enables each company in the Bell 
System to render a telephone service infinitely cheaper 
and better than it could as an unrelated local unit. 


This service of the parent company has saved hundreds 
of millions of dollars in first cost of Bell System telephone 
plant and tens of millions in annual operating expense— 
of which the public is enjoying the benefits. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS ¢ 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF vi 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 
is a necessity to man and live- 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
installing a Davis Cypress Tank 
on a steel tower 





a 
Shingles, V-Crimp, Corra- 
i ated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
all board, Paints, etc., direct to you 
t Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money- —get 
Cae quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “‘Reo’’ Metal Shingles 


have om. durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 * service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 

low prices and 
a ar Weeell direct 
‘ou and save you all 


A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel 
tank. Costs less and lasts longer. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for all purposes. 

Davis Cypress Tanks are built 
to order. Write us how much 


























water you need and we will send 
you an estimate of how little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 
900 Laura Street 
Palatka Florida 








PRICED GARAGES 
. Lowest prices on_ Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. t 
any place. Send postal for 
Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. Co. 
824-874 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0, 





Samples & 
{Roofing Book 























SAVE 
BARBER 















30 DAY TRIAL 


aise Grade Close Cutting Steel 
Fine Barber Comb and 


pers, 
FAMILY Regulation Stel Barber eg 
e 
BARBER pk Fine for Car rable. 
t. ine for Cuttin; 
OUTFIT iin . 
and € tar 
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FORDSON 


| gTRACTOR OWNERS 


P seed ignition troubles---misfiring—dirty plugs--- 
timers--short en ga Install 
: our wonderful 


2. 
Hair or Neck 


Bobbing Childrea’s Hair 


12 
ty. Whe 





new ignition 
attachment. It 
makes starting 




















easy, adds pow- 
er, saves gas and 
eliminates all ignition 
we troubles. Send for descriptive booklet 
and wr about our FREE TRIAL O —. 
Bosch Bow 








like hungry wolves, 
i e pe A season, btn bait 
Best Fish Bait ever iinoverct ~~ you busy 
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‘Don’t Let Worms Eat Your 


| Winter Clothes 


| over 


GOODNESS! what these 
” exclaimed Mary’s moth- 
opened the to the 
the winter were 
several small, yellow 


“M* are 
creatures 

door 

clothes 


light 


er when she 


closet where 
stored and 


things came fluttering out 


“Clothes moths,” explained Mary, who 
happened to be in the room 
“My full of 
almost she after looking it 
carefully. “Sammy, run to 
the and ask Mr. Bond what 
we must do to get rid of these things.” 
“No for him to said Mary. 
“T can tell you what to do. We had a les- 
son on clothes moths a few weeks before 
school closed. The first thing to do is 
to take the clothes out, brush them good 


nice coat suit is holes— 


ruined,” said 
over 


schoolhouse 


” 
use £0, 


| and get all the moth worms out.” 


| that 





?” ask 
the 
the 


worms 
you 
out 


“What do you mean by 
mothery “Didn't 
just flying 
moths ?” 


ed her say 
things 
closet were 


“T did 


answered Mary. 


we saw of 
they were moths, mother,” 
“But there are different 
stages in the life of a moth. The moths 
which flew out of the eat 
holes in clothing. They lay eggs on the 
clothing and these eggs hatch into worms 
which do the damage. The worms are 
unusually fond of woolens, furs, feath- 
ers, and hair. 


“Now that 


say 


closet cannot 


we have gotten the moth 
worms out, I’ll hang the clothes on the 
line in the yard where they can get the 
sunshine for several hours. Then®I am 
going to give the closet a good spraying 
with gasoline, in order to kill any moths 
may be left in it. It might be a 
idea to put some gasoline the 
for fear didn’t kill the 


on 


all 


good 
clothes 
moths. 
“Now, instead of putting the clothes 
back in the closet, I think it would be a 
good plan to go to town and get some 
boxes and store the 
clothes in them. They make paper bags 
for that purpose now,” suggested Mary, 
proud of the fact that she could tell her 
what should be done 
balls from 
balls 
suggested. 
balls in the 
the balls 
moths, 
eggs on the 
balls will not kill the 
moths when they are in the worm stage,” 
Mary, going out the with 
for the trip to the 
was back home and 
packed the clothes 
pasteboard boxes and, pasted strips of 
paper around the edges the tops 
fit. Then the hats and furs were placed 
in the paper and tied tight. And 
Mary was very proud of what she had 


UNCLE ©. F, 


we 


tight pasteboard 


mother 
the 
kill 


drug 
the 


moth 
say the 
mother 


some 
They 
the 


‘Get 
store. will 
moths,” 

“Well, 
boxes and bags. 
will help drive 
keeping them 
clothes. But the 


we can put a few 
The odor of 
away the 


from laying 


grown 


said of house 


Sammy store 
he 


in 


Soon 
and_ his 


Sammy 
mother 


where 
bags 


learned at school 


Why We Should Raise Pure- 
bred Seed 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HAVE been taking agriculture for 

year and have found the reasons why 
we should breed purebred seed. First, 
we can get a better yield per acre. Not 
only can we grow better crops on a 
smaller acreage, but we can get better 
yields at a smaller cost per acre. Sec- 
ond, we should raise purebred seed be- 


cause we can sell them at a higher price 
per bushel and sell them easier. 

We should practice field selection of 
seed because we can see the kinds of 
plants we are breeding from and the 
conditions these stalks are growing un- 
der. We should select our seed from 

tt. % >, 


stalks that grew under normal condi 
tions 
Purebregly seed are as important as 


purebred [Mivestock and should be stress- 


ed as much, | think. I hope some day 
to be able to raise purebred livestock 
and purebred crops to feed them on 


The South is in dire need of both, and | 
want to do my part toward supplying the 


need. ROBERT FOSTER 
Spartanburg County, S. C. 
Editor's Note —Why not join the pig 


club and begin raising 
It is indeed 


club and cotton 
purebred crops right away? 
fortunate for the South that so many of 
her young people now are learning the 
importance of good seed and purebred 


stock. 
A Peach Letter 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AVE just finished reading “From 7 


to 17,” and having enjoyed it so 
much, I thought I would write and tell 
you just how much I liked it. Don't 
you think this section is about the best 
and most interesting The Progressive 
Farmer puts out? I do. 

How many of you have ever seen 
peaches packed? Or may be you have 
packed them as I have. I don’t think 
that peach packing is a tiresome and 
tedious job as some people imagine. | 
think it is even more interesting to pack 
than to watch some one else pack. We 
have with us- now a friend from the 


fields who thinks it is 
the packers at 
think an orange 


California orange 
just wonderful to 
work, while I would 
packing simply great. But it 
seems as if always want that 
haven't got and often can’t get. 


see 


scene 


we we 


beautiful 


Our orchards are simply 
now. Some of the trees are so filled 
with peaches that they bend until they 


touch the ground. The orchards look so 
trim and nice. Oh, I just can’t describe 
it, but I hope that all will see a 
pretty orchard some 


you 
day. 
ELOISE PENN 


Jasper County, Ga 


Quick Returns From a Pig 


AM 15 years age, and 

hogs. Last Year I bought me a 
pig and fed her mainly on home-raised 
corn and peanuts. In July she had a 
litter of 11 pigs. I fed and raised them 
until they were about half grown and 
then sold them for $7.50 apiece, or $82.50 


of am raising 


SOW 


for them all. My sow now has six pigs 
and I am going to fatten and sell them 
also. BUREN A. MULLIN 


Wilson County, Texas. 


Editor’s Note —What a nice 
a farm boy to make money and to (earn 
while he is growing up how to success 
fully raise, feed, and sell hogs. I hope 
Buren has started a savings account 


way for 


a J 


7 


Something to Make: Orchard 
Ladder 











need to 


What you will make it: 
Pieces Size Us 
1 lin. x 3 in. x 10 ft Steps 
3 lin. x 3in. x 7 ft. .Legs 
2 lin x Jin. x 6 in.. Washers 
1% in. x 5 in. machine bolt; 20 2% in, Nov 


10 wood screws; 24 4d nails. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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Problems or Opportunities | 


Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. JOHN 


\ ] _ r ] rad + 
\ ICK OI a over-worked word I 
j ever MaLazine al d book News- 
. licl { Poli 
Cl K 0 very oO 


1 S ( t r ever aay 
ficians roll off their over-promising 
tons Ministers wail it forth 
That word is 
“problem.” We hear 
il u agricultural 
problems, financial 
problems conomi 
nd social problems, 
till the air is blu 


with uncertainty and 
suspicion 
What of it: It is a 


bad word, 





DR. HOLLAND 


and does 


not express the truth 


As children in school in the old days, 


we were given “problems,” not to stunt 
us, but to make us strive The other 
word for problem is a sunshine word 
called opportunity! 

What a world of difference it makes 
when we view our problems as oppor 
tunities! The problem of ignorance is 
the opportunity of the school teacher. 
The problem of disease is the chance 
for the true physician 

Problems began with Adam. He had 
‘em. In solving his problem he learned 


to work and to wear clothes 


Jesus faced the problem of the world’s 


sin » turned his problem into an op 
portunity to die for the world 

Have you an inner, personal problem? 
Mayhap it is iot of secret sin. It is 
your chance to be a real hero in solv- 
ing it 

Maybe you have a domestic problem? 


W. HOLLAND 


1 [ hat he vi 
Cl \ c problen t 
opportunit ( your fe-1 
how forbear orgix 
become Mi ( ( t 
ul ed | r O } 

( irche ave ems CS] 
populations, like b of the 
( ( churche nded like ou mn 

| mn Ne i ( Yet thers are 
many ministers and peopl h 
found in this problem an opportunity to 
a more Christ-like service. 

The fearful sailors who shipped 
one Christopher Columbus thought they 
had an awful problem. Columbus made 
it an opportunity. 

Christ once said, “Sufficient unto the 


day is the evil thereof He might also 


have said, “Sufficient unto the evil is 
the faith and grace to solve it.” 

Helen Keller had the problem of being 
born without sight or hearing. Most 
people would have thought the problem 
too. great for solution What did this 
great spirit do? She used it as an op 
portunity to show the world what the 


will can do to break the prison walls of 
the senses, 

The problems on your farm are not 
so great as your ability to solve them 
Before we can triumph, we must try 

You and I are not responsible for most 


of the problems that baffle us—we are 


responsible only for tackling them in the 


spirit of daring. 


Little problems make little men, Civil 
wars produce Lees and Lincolns Don’t 
say “problem” again! Call it opportunity! 


T e 
What to Do in Emergencies 
Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


“RE is no one thing that is greater 
saving lives, and starting an acci- 
sickness on the 


H] 
lis 


dent or case of road 


to recovery, than knowing just what to 
do in emergency. 


Very often doing the 


right thing and do- 
ing it promptly is 
the key to the whole 
situation. We can- 
not always have a 
doctor or a _ nurse 
right at hand when 


needed. Sometimes, 
precious minutes and 





even hours gO by 

DR. REGISTER after an accident 
happens, ol! an at- 

tack of sickness begins, before we can 
secure the services of a physician or 
hurse. Sometimes, doing the wrong 


thing is even worse than doing nothing. 
There is usually plenty of neighborly 
advice, but unless we have some knowl- 


edge ourselves, we have no way of 
knowing just how to value it. 

We are going to give you a few things 
to do in certain emergencies. Others 
will be given from time to time. 

Emergencics in Hemorrhages.—In 
case of accident, the first thing we have 


to deal 

There are three kinds of blood ves- 
sels, arteries, veins and capillaries; 
we speak of a hemorrhage being arter- 
lal, venous, or capillary. Arterial blood 
is bright red and flows in spurts, keep- 
mg time with the heart beats. Venous 


with usually, is hemorrhage. 


SO 


blood is dark red, almost purple, and 
flows steadily In capillary hemor- 
thages, it just oozes out, because the 
Capillaries are so small. This kind of 


hemorrhage is easily checked by an ap- 
Dlication of cold water, compressed 
cloths (wrung out of cold water), put- 
fing clean cloths next to the wound. 
»Arterial hemorrhages should be stop- 


ped at once. If the cut is on the limb 
compress the limb with the hand until 
something else can be found. If you 


are alone, tie a handkerchief, your belt 


or suspender or apron string around the 


limb, loose ly Put a stick in the hand- 
kerchief or belt, and twist until it is 
tight enough to stop the hemorrhage. 
Do this at once, as often, people just 


bleed to death after an accident. 


Always lay the patient down and ele- 
the part. If the 
is on the head, neck or body, use com- 
point of 
part, until 
the bleeding vessel under 
control. [f the hemorrhage is over a large 
on the 
pressure beyond 


vate wounded wound 


pressure around the bleeding, 
against 


that you have 


some bony vou see 


you must make 
the wound to stop 
bleeding, as the venous blood flows to- 
ward the body. 


or dirt of 


vein limb, com- 


Vever put spider’s web, 
kind in the wound. 
Keep it clean until the doctor comes and 
the chances for getting well quickly will 
be much better. In all cases of cuts or 
abrasions of the skin, use 
locally. 


soot any 


tincture of 


iodine at once, 

Hemorrhage From the Stomach.—Put 
patient to bed and give no food. Put 
cloths wrung out of cold or water 
on stomach. Small pieces of ice may be 
given to patient to eat. Send 
tor at once. 


ice 


for doc- 

Hemorrhages From the Lungs.—You 
should be able to tell whether the hem- 
orrhage is from the lungs or stomach. 
When from the stomach, there is usually 
food mixed with blood. When from the 
lungs, the blood looks fresh, has air 
bubbles and mucus in it. Let the patient 
be put in a cool quiet place. Give pieces 
of ice to eat, and apply to chest cloths 
dipped in cold water. Do not get ex- 
cited and do not get the patient excited. 
Do not give stimulants. 


(To be continued) 
































PICTURES YOU'LL 
PRIZE 


Kodak at the Fair 


Fair time means vacation time to you and your 
family, and that means Kodak pictures as a matter 
of course. Everybody takes a Kodak on vacation. 

You’ll make pictures of the picnic along the 
roadside, of prize stock at the fair grounds, of your 
own entries in county or state Competitions, 





Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up. “Kodak on the Farm,” 
just off the press, is free at your dealer's or from us, 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 























There’s More Than 
Fun In Doing This 


SN’T it fun to make taffy—and see how far 
it'll stretch when you pull itP Or to stir up some 
good fudge? With Karo, such candies are easy for 
boys and girls to make at home and the cost ts 
very little. 

But more important than fun—children get 
genuine nourishment from Karo candies. For Karo 
contains a large quantity of the energy food ele- 
ment, Dextrose. Dextrose is essential to supply the 
fuel for your body and vitality to blood and tissue 
cells. 


Both Blue and Red Label Karo are rich in nutri- 
tious Dextrose 














FREE: A booklet about Dextrose every mother 
* should read. Explains why children 
thrive on Dextrose. Sent free with beautifully illus- 
trated 64 page cook book. Write Corn Products 
Refining Compeny, Department A, Argo, Ill. 
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Larro Produces Winners 
in Notable County Tests 


Larro-fed winners, in Holstein and Jersey herds alike, 
are conspicuous in recent reports of Cow Testing Associa- 


tions in many parts of the country. 
sociation No. 1 the average pro- 


(Va.) Cow Testing As 


In the Fairfax County 


duction of Larro-fed herds was 9,923 pounds. 


Holstein Champions 
Sadie, champion grade cow of the 
South, and second high grade cow 
in the world, was high cow of the 
Fairfax County Association in 
1923, producing on Larro, 23,157 
pounds of milk. 

In this same test, the five high 
cows, the first three high herds 
and four of the first five high 
herds were 100% Larro-fed. 

In Michigan, Lilith Segis Inka 
DeKol Johan (Shiawassee Coun- 
ty, C. T. A.) owned by J. E. Post, 
Durand, made on Larro a world’s 
record for her class, 862.6 pounds 
of milk in seven days and 3,435 
pounds in thirty days. 


Jersey Records 
Seven Jerseys from the Carroll 
County (Ohio) Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation made in thirty-one days 
on Larro a low of fifty-five and a 
high of seventy-five pounds of 
butter fat. Raleigh’s Adelaide 
Addie of this association made 
an average of 1057.2 pounds of 
milk and 55.16 pounds of fat pe: 
month for eight months. 


Pennsylvania provided a state 
champion Jersey, 3-ycar old 
Prince’s Rose of M. B., who made. 
on Larro 14,292 pounds of milk 
and 639.5 pounds of fat. 


These official records prove the value of Larro in main- 
taining condition and sustaining production. 

Such results can be obtained only from a ration that 
is uniform, perfectly balanced, of high nutritive value 


and absolutely free of foreign an 


ALO 


MILLING COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


THE LARROWE 
72 Larrowe Bidg. 


See the nearest Larro dealer, 


or write us direct 12) 


! harmfal materiale. 












The WINDMILL with aRECORD 







The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 

years of wonderful success. It isnot an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 

uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with eve: ” moving 

part fully and constantly oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 

oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


The double gearsrun in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 


You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 


that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 


a tried and perfected machine. 


te large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit fromquantity production, 
The Aermotor is made by a responsible company which has specialized insteel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Dallas Des Moines 
Minneapolis Oakland 





Located in the Heart of Virginia, 


Prepares for College or Business 
over 


Aided by U. S. War Department, 


COL. N. J. PERKINS, President 





"= 


‘Fork Union Military Academy, 
Founded 1898 

A Christian School for Boys and Young Men, 

in the foothills of the 


New Fire-proof buildings 
$200,000 spent on plant during past year 


wits R. ©; T.-C. 


For Catalog, address 


Blue Ridge 


3arracks new, 


installed 


FORK UNION, VIRGINIA 











CO-EDUCATIONAL 
HEALTHFUL 


BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


STANDARDIZED 
IDEAL LOCATION 


BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 


Owned and Controlled by 
Kings Mountain, Sandy Run, and Gaston County 


Three Associations— 









College Preparatory and Euglish Scientific Special Departments Music—Vocal, tnstrumer 
Gospel Singing; Art. Domestic Art, Expression, and Exlucation specializes in Teacher Traini 
Brick Buildings, Steam Heat, Electric Lights, and Water Works Deep Well Four Flourishin 
Societies Usual Athletic Organizations ‘ourteen Teachers—Five Men and Nine Women 
Total expenses 63 Year in Literary Department, from $170 to $180 

ALL TERM OPENS AUGUST ItiTH. For further information address 


BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 





HARVESTER guts and plies on 


J. D. HUGGINS, Principal, 
ester or wind- 
rows. rows. Man at Aye hoses cuts and | 


shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold ° 


in every state. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. 
jal and catalog F' wing pictures of 
. PROCESS MFG. corr. ina, 











Direct to You 
From Factory. 
Wagons and Har- 
Trial. Life- 
Write for 
red 
Co., 


Buggies. 
mess. 90-Day 
time guarantee 
@atalog showin 

a 


The World’s News: A Month- 


ly Review 


(Concluded from page 5, column 3) 


ship and religious conviction of our time to 
organize the world for peace....In order to 
establish a permanent foreign policy on these 


supreme questions, not subject to change 
1dministrations, it ts 
ssary to lift this 
politics and to that 
end to take American peo- 
ple at a referendum election advisory to the 
government to be held officially under act 
of Congress, free from all other questions 
and candidacies, after time for full consid 
eration and discussion throughout the coun 
try upon the substance, as fol 
lows: 
“Shall the United States become a mem 
ber of the League of Nations upon such 
reservations or amendments to the cov- 
enant of the League as the President and 
the Senate may agree upon?" 
Immediately upon an affirmative 
will carry out such mandat« 

The Tariff.—Trade interchange on the basis 
of reciprocal advantages to the countries pat 
ticipating is a time-honored doctrine of Dem 


with change of party 
desirable, wise, 
question out of 


and nece 
party 
the sense of the 


question, in 


vote we 


octatic faith, We favor a tax on commodi 
ties entering the customs houses that will 
promote effective competition, protect against 
monopoly, and at the same time produce a 
fair revenue to support the government 

Taxation.—We favor a graduated tax upon 
incomes, so adjusted as to lay the burdens 
of government upon the taxpayers in pro 


portion to the benefits they enjoy and their 
ability to pay 

The Farmer.—We pledge ourselves (a) to 
idopt an international policy of such coop 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


eration as will re-establish the farmer’s ex 
por arket by restoring the industrial bal 
ance in Europe and the normal law of inter 
national trade with the settlement of Eu 
rope’s economic problems; (b) to adjust the 
tariff so that the farmer uy again in 
a competitive manutacturer’ market: (c) to 
readjust and lower rail and water rates; (d) 
to de v lop our iter powers for cheap r fer 
| tilizer and use on our farms ) to stimulat 
| by every proper governmental activity the 
progr ; of the coéperative marketing move 
| ment 
Railroad Rates—Railroad freight rates should 
he so adjusted as to give the bulky, basic, low 
priced rav ommodities, such as agricultural! 
| products coal, and ores, the lowest rates 
placing the higher rates upon more valuable 
and less bulky manufactured products 
Muscle Shoals.—We demand prompt actior 
by Congress for operation f the Muscl 
Shoals plants to maximun apacity in the 
| production, distribution ind sale of com 
j mercial fertilizer 
Reforestation.—Our disappearing natural re 








source of timber calls for a national policy 


of reforestation 


Defeated Con- 
cratic Party 
members of 
tion from par 


To Prevent Law-making by 
gressmen.—Wec piedge the Dem 
to a policy whic! 
either House who fail of re-ele¢ 
ticipation im 
gress, 


will pr 


the subsequent sessions of Con 
—Prohibition and Law Enforcement.—The Re 
administration has failed to enforce 
iibition law; is guilty of trafficking 
and has protector 
Democratic 
and 


publican 
the proh 
liquor permits, vecome 

of violations of this law The 
Party pledges itself to respect 
the constitution and all laws 


Drafting Wealth in Time of War.—War is 


the 


enforce 


a relic of barbarism and it is justifiable only 
is a measure of defense. [nm event of was 
in which the man power of the nation ts 
drafted, all other resources should likew 


be drafted. This will tend to disc 
by depriving it of its profits 


ourage wa 


International Efforts for Disarmament and 
Referendum on War.—We demand a strict 
and sweeping reduction of armaments by land 
and sea, so that there no competi 
tive military program or naval buiiding 
Until international agreements to this end 
have been made, we advocate an army and 
navy adequate for our national safety. Our 
government should 1 joint agreement 
with all nations for disarmament and 


shall be 


secure 
world 





also for a referendum of war, except in cases 
of actual or threatened attack. 3 

Against Monopolies.—We piedge the Demo 
cratic Party to vigorous enforcement of ex 


»poly 
nactment and 


isting laws against mor 


combinations and to the 


forcement of such further measures a Ly 
be necessary 

Labor.—We favor collective bargaining and 
laws regulating hours of labor and conditions 


under which labor is performed 


Religious Freedom.—We insist at all times 
upon obedience to the orderly processes of 


the law and deplore and condemn any effort 
to arouse religious or racial dissension. 
What the La Follette Platform 


Promises 


sw La Follette platform as drafted 
by the Senator himself is very brief, 
confining itself to 14 planks, which are 
summarized as follows :— 

The Federal 


use of of the 


(i) power KOv- 
ernment to crush private monopoly, not to 
foster it 

(2) Unqualified enforcement of the constitu- 


tional guarantees of freedom of speech, press 


and assemblage 

(3) Public ownership of the nation’s water 
power and creation of a public superpower 
system. 

(4) Retention of surtaxes on swollen in- 


comes; restoration of the tax on excess prof- 


its, on stock dividends, profits undistributed 
to evade taxes; rapidly progressive taxes on 
large estates and inheritances, and repeal of 


excessive tariff duties, especially on. trust- 
controlled necessities of life 

(5) Reconstruction of the Federal Reserve 
ind Federal farm loan systems to provide 
for direct public control of the nation’s mon 
ey and credit; national and state legislatior 
to promote codperative banking 

(6) Adequate laws to guarantee to farm 


workers the right to or 


collectively. 


industrial 
and 


ers and 
ganize bargain 

(7) Creation of governmtnt marketing cor 
porations to provide a direct route betwee 
farm producer and city consumer. 

(8) Protection and aid of coéperative enter 
prises by national and state legislation. 
action to effect 
world from the 


international 
of the 
War. 


(9) Common 
the economic 
effects of the 


recovery 


World 


(10) Repeal of the Cummins-Esch law; pub- 
lic ownership of railroads. 


(11) Abolition of the tyranny and usurpa- 
tion of the courts, including the practice of 
nullifying legislation in conflict with the so- 
cial or economic theories of the judges. 
Abolition of injunctions in labor disputes 
and of the power to punish for contempt 
without trial by jury. Election of all Federal 
judges. 


(12) Prompt ratification 
bor Amendment. 


of the Child La 


(13) A deep waterway from the Great Lakes 
to the sea. 
(14) We favor an active foreign policy to 


bring about a revision of the Versailles Treaty 


in accordance with the terms of the Armis- 


tice and to promote firm treaty agreements 

with all nations to outiaw wars, abolish con- 

scription, drastically reduce land, air, and 

naval armaments, and guarantee public ref- 
erendums on peace and war. 
. a, J 

T IS a very thoughtful suggestion 

which Dean Eugene Davenport of 


Illinois makes about farming in the fol- 
lowing words: “One difficult y with 
farming as a business is that as a usual 
thing it is a small business. The farmer, 
therefore, can’t do business on a ten-year 
average. If he gets a big loss, it nearly 
puts him out of business and frightens 
him. What he needs is not so much 
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“You cut 
!'’; no more wish- 


N° more shouting to the cow, 
out your drinking now 


ing that the mule would apply the gold- 
en rule and drink just enough to force 
thistles down their proper course; no 


more yelling at the bull, “Will you never 
get your ‘full’?”; no more ranting at the 
pig when his thirst is wild and big; 
no more raving at the goat when he has 





Running Water—.. caw? run 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


bigger prices as steadier markets.” 


a parching throat; no more shouting at 
the mare, “You will die from drinking 
there##; no more saying to the sheep, 
“Gosh, your stomach must be deep!” 
no more calling to the hen, “You will 
get through drinking, when?”; no more 
calling to the cat, “Don’t drink all that 
water! Scat!"; no more bawling to the 
colt, “You'll explode, you greedy dolt!” 
no more saying to the calf, “You must 
-ut your drinks in half!"; no more shout 
ing to the duck, “Water, hey! You’re out 
of luck!"’; no more crying to the goose, 
“That’s enough, you awkward moose!” 
no more saying to the chick, ““No more 
water, beat it quick!’”” No more lug, and 
dip, and wail, no more tugging with 4 
pail, no more lame and aching backs, 
no more muscles full of cracks, no more 
skimping, sweat, or grief—what a feeling 
of relief,—no more beads upon the brow,— 
WE HAVE RUNNING WATER NOW! 





The Progressive Fariner 
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August 2, 1924 


Easy Now to Own the 
Famous Witte Engine | 


Now Ed. H. Witte, World-Famous 
Engine Manufacturer, Offers to 
Put an Engine on Your 
Place for Only $12.00. 

WITTE 


The famous rhrottling-Governor 





Kerosene-Gasoline ENGINE would seem to 
be within the reach of every farmer now 
Ed. H. Witte, known all over the world as 
master engine manufacturer, announces that 
he is prepared to put a 2 H P. engine 
with nuine Columbia battery on any farm 
for as low as $12.00 or with the waterproof 
WICO Magneto -for $14.24. Though the new 
prices n the Witte Engine are lower thar 
ever before, this engine is now equipped 
with many important improvements that add 
greatly to its operation New device makes 
very easy Starting 


a 
= nN Tl a 








This engine has revolutionized power on 
the farm as it handles practically every 
job at a fraction of the usual cost Eas- | 
ily moved from one place to another, it is | 
trouble-proof and so simple that the wo- 
men folks can operate it Also the most 
economical, as it develops 50% surplus pow 

er on either kerosene gasoline, distillate 

or gas More than 150,000 are in daily use 

To introduce this remarkable engine to 
a million new users, Mr. Witte will send 
it anywhere, direct to you, for a guaran 

teed 90-day test. You may have nearly a 
year to pay the small balance 

Every reader of this paper who is inter- 

ested in doing all jobs by engine power 
should write today for a free copy of a 
remarkable book just issued by Mr. Witte, 
which explains the engine fully You are 

under no obligations by writing. Just send 
your name, a post card will do, to the |} 
Witte Engine Works, 2354 Witte Bidg., Kan- | 
sas City, Mo., or 2354 Empire Bldg., Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa., and receive this interesting and 
valuable book that tells you how to get 
your engine direct from the factory 





Don’t Cut Out 


A Shoe Boil, Capped 
Hock or Bursitis. 
FOR 


ABSORBIN 


will reduce 
Stops lameness 









them and leave no blemishes 
promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair and horse can be worked 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6 R Free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 











The Progressive Farmer 
is the Standard Farm 
Paper of the South 


“Edited by Men Who Know” 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 

THE FARMER 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 

BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 

HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 

NEBRASKA FARMER 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 

PRAIRIE FARMER 

WALLACE’S FARMER 

WISC. AGRICULTURIST 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


If Interested in any of these 
publications address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
95 Madison Cag New York. 


Standard fore Papgrs, | 





1109 Transportation ‘Bide. Chicago, III. 
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Phe doctor gazed at his patient’s eye 
“You say you've trouble with it,’’ he said 
“But there's something more On looking 
at it I see signs of liver trouble, of anaemia, | 
and, I fear, of a chronic nervous affection.’ 
“Look at the other eye,” said the patient 
“this is my glass eye. you see.’ 
| 
KNOWLEDGE PAINETH 
Billy was in tears when he came home from | 
school, “Teacher whipped me because I was 
the only one who could answer a question she 
asked the class,” he sobbed 
His mother was indignant 
“Why, I'll see about that! What is the | 
question, Billy?” 
“She wanted to know ho put the glue in 
| her ink bottle!” 
SUBLIME TO RIDICULOUS 
“Have you ever laughed until you cried? 


“Yes, I did so this 


“How?” 


morning 


“Father stepped on a tack. J laughed. He 
saw me I cried.” 
THIS IS WHY 
The rain, it raineth on the just 
And also on the unjust fella 
But chiefly on the just, because 


The steals the just’s umbrella 


unjust 


THE MAIN POINT 





“You have only two or three buildings in 
this new town of yours.” 

“I know,” responded the enthusiastic real 
tor, “but look at the parking space.” 

LIGHT WAS NEEDED 

The stingy farmer was scoring the hired 
man for carrying a lighted lantern to call 
on his best girl | 
“The idea,” he exclaimed “When I was | 
courtin’ I never carried no lantern, I went 
in the dark.” 

“Yes,” said the hired man sadly, “and look 
what you got.’ Exchange 

CAUSE AND EFFECT 

Gibb: “That umbrella of yours looks as 
though it had seen better days.” 

Gabb: “Well, it certainly has had its ups 
and downs.” 

NIGHT AIR 

Teacher—‘‘Every day we breathe oxygen 
Willie, what do we breathe at night?” Ps 
Willie—‘Nitrogen | 


HASTENING THE END 
“We'll be 


“Lend me ter 


friends to the end.” 


dollars.’ 


“That's the end.” 

IN NAME AT LEAST 
Ike Vereffers yon go, over da world you 
vill find Jews 
Pat: Faith, and Oi wouldn’t say that I 
never heard of a Jew at the North Pole 
Ike: Oh, is dot so! How about dot guy 


Iceberg? He’s no Presbyterian. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By fy P. AL LE oo Searles, 1924, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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HIT ALLUZ KEEPS You 
THANKIN’ SOMEBODY FUH 


SUMPN!! 
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Oversize! 


Better fabrics! 







Longer wear! 


Ask your dealer 
for “Big Yank’? 
in your size 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





















Rid 
Dust Bee Brand In- 


Keep your chickens healthy. 
them of lice, 
sect Powder on the chickens, Blow it about 
chicken houses, runs, etc. Harmless to everye 
thing except insects. Insect powder is the 
most effective insecticide. Bee Brand is the 
most effective powder. Costslittle. Household 
sizes, 15c and 35c, Other sizes 70c and $1.25. 
Write for special Poultry Lice Circular, also 
free booklet —a complete guide for killing 
house and garden insects. 


McCORMICK & CO, Baltimore, Md. 

















Big Bundle 


Too g004 to be true? Yet 
we mean it! Great big 
18-Yard Bundle for only 
$1.98 during this gale! 
Hurry! Hurry! You 
may be too late! This 
offer might be with- 
drawn any time. 
Contains such materials 
as Ginghams, Percales, 
Chambrays, Hollands, 

Voiles, Scrims, Towelin; 
and Organdies—no piece less 
than 2 yards. Selec tion must be ke eft to us. 
"ay on arrival only $1.98 and 

Send No Money | postage. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
We prepay postage if you send cash with order. 
INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER co. 

Dept. K2257, CHICAG 







































Light-Running 
Serviceable 
Guaranteed 


In the John Deere Farm Wagon 
you get the best wagon that it is 
possible for human hands and 
minds to devise. It is guaranteed. 


John Deere Farm Wagon 


It is equipped with heavy malle- 
able fifth-wheel bolster plate with 
corrugated coupling; extra-heavy 
skeins of special sand- and dust- 
proof pattern; selected air-season- 
ed oakand hickory; extended circle 
irons; square wood front hounds; 
full-clipped gears; full-size reach. 
The wheels are extra strong; mod- 
ern machines give them absolute 
trueness. Tires are set hot undera 
heavy pressure; gauge insures 
proper dish. The spokes are dipped 
into hot glue before being driven 
into the oak hubs. Correct setting 
of axle and skein by means of spe- 
cial machine gives proper pitch and 
gather, which, together with proper 
dish in wheels, makes the John 
Deere Wagon track perfectly and 
run lighter than other wagons. 

Write today for free folder describing 
the John Deere Farm Wagons. Ad- 
dress John Deere, Moline, Illinois. Ask 
for Folder EP-635. 
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HE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEM 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Hit’s giwdlly de hahd_headed folks 
whut butts dey brains out ’gin de wall! 












WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


One 


horse, two-horse and power presses built 
a Southern factory to meet Southern re- 
quirements Lightest, Strongest, Cheapest. 


Write Today for Free Catalog and Lowest Prices. 


Chitianboga Implement & Mfg. Co. 


No. 2 Boyce Station, 


a, Tenm 




















TOBACCO GROWERS WANTED 


IN SUWANNEE COUNTY, FLORIDA 













ga 











Where good tobacco land is offered 
at $25 to $50 an acre, and yields 1,000 
! / to 1,200 pounds of bright leaf to the 
hers; urt es: acre. Crop cheaply grown and brings 
oer sa top prices. General farming, dairying, 
Al I poultry and trucking also profitable 
sa amanders ! Come here and own a large or small 
Leno, © farm on convenient terms at low 

prices 


soe land crabs / 
Stubs | n | Hematodes! 


chinch bugs: ‘moles ! moles! 


Write us your needs and get 
some real bargains in farms. 
SUWANNEE LAND & TITLE CO. 
P. O. Box 649 Live Oak, Florida 























Calcium Cyanide releases hydrocyanic 
acid gas ~ economical and effective 
in control of these pests. 


RELIABLE MAN WANTED 





in each county to se ur fruit trees, shade 

‘Information ” request of shrubs, roses, etc Liberal terms Write 
ation biar K and full particulars 

ritory wanted ull time men pre 





AMERICAN CYANAMID CO, si 
ty iy anapheg eos ap ay 7 J. ‘VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 


Pomona, N. C. 














Calcium Cyanide 





A’ Dust 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
— Hollins Herd (Accredited) — 


PS 





PUM 


Kanawha—\ de 1 Jacket—iron 
are so easy to tft Decatur and 
electric pumps My power pumps 
Pump Aermotors, towers, tanks, 
te “ngines for pumping and power. 
Write for catalog—ask your dealer. 


T hey 
Myers 








icKS 




















| Saree PUMP WORKS, Baltimore, Md. 


have yearly records A. BR. S. O. testing 
for many years King Segis-Ormsaby 


All cows 
continuously 















breeding 
JOS. A. TURNER, Man 
Department F, Hollins ‘College, Virginia 







KODAKERS 


For 25c and this ad., we will fale 
















































P " pumpkins ears ane igs 
otati pumpku pears an i fig complete ONE TRIAL roll of film, 
Vules, cor donkeys, sows and pigs— Valuable premium coupons given, 
For silver, greenbacks and some gold! P Norfolk, Ve SZ VE 
By advertising may be sold. 7. 
: P. 0. Box 1754 
“Dixie Dan. Richmond, Va. 
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ATTEND THIS SALE! 
5 Registered Holstein Cattle 75 


Complete Dispersal of the widely known J. T. Willard 
Herd, at his Farm, Spartanburg, South Carolina, 


Tuesday, August 12, 1924, ‘Pomptiy. 


Promptly. 
! This Herd is FULLY ACCREDITED for Tuber- 





culosis and Sold Subject to 60-Day Retest. 


This is the GREATEST HERD OF REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE that has EVER BEEN SOLD IN THE SOUTH 


The herd includes several State Champions, likewise three 
cows’ that have made from 800 to 955 pounds of butter in a 
year, nine cows that have produced from 15,000 to 22,838 
pounds of milk in a year, and 19 cows and heifers in the sale 
have each gave over 10,000 pounds of milk in a year, while 
several others will have completed large records by sale time. 

Also the sale includes daughters of the breed’s most famous 
sires, including a daughter of Ormsby Korndyke Lad, Polly 
Posch Son, King Korndyke Sadie Vale, Colantha Johanna Lad 
8th, Finderne Pride Fayne, Judge Lyons, and King Echo Sylvia 
Model. 

Several well bred bulls from many of the best cows in the 
herd will also be sold, together with the herd sire, whose dam 
is a twice 800 pound heifer, and the junior sire whose dam is 
a nearly 1,000 pound cow. 

Write for descriptive folder to the Sales Manager, and you 
will be repaid to travel many hundred miles to attend this sa!e. 
The sale will be held in a large tent. Dinner will be served 
at noon. 


J. T. WILLARD, Owner, Spartanburg, S. C. 


COL. GEO. W. BAXTER, R. AUSTIN BACKUS, 
Auctioneer, Sales Manager, 
ELMIRA, N. Y. MEXICO, N. Y. 




































The Business Farmer’s Calen- 


dar 


(Concluded from page 3, column 3) 


“These pullets should be kept growing 


by giving them the proper mash, grains, 
and green feeds,” says Dr. Kaupp. “Do 
not excite them. If possible, keep them 
in a separate house with a good runway 
where they may have ac to shade an 
green feed. If there is y extra mi 
about the farm this n feed 1 
these pullets, and they vill repay) 
care with more eggs later. 
One of the important things to do th 

month is to keep the premises clean, and 
| look out for lice, mites, and scaly legs.” 


| 


} 


VIII. Livestock Suggestions by 
Prof. Curtis 


the Animal 
gives seven import- 


RTIS, of 


peur eo. ow 


Industry 


Division, 





ant suggestions for the livestock grower 
this month. These are as follows :— 

1. Be sure that 
the silo is in condt- 
tion to receive the 
silage. All stave 
silos should have the 
hoops tightened Be 
sure that the doors 
are in good condi- 
tion, and can be 
made to fit tightly 
as the silage is put 
in. A great deal of 

+o oe silage spoils around 

the doors when they are not in proper 

condition. Silage keeps on the same 

principle as canned fruit. The walls of 

the silo must be tight, and after the 

| silage on top forms a mold, the contents 
are sealed, 

2. Be sure that the corn is put in the 
silo in proper condition. The best tim 
is when the kernels begin to dent. If the 
corn is “siloed’’ too green, it will sour 
and, therefore, not be pa! able if ¢ 
corn is past the proper stage when i 
siloed, be sure to run in an ample supply 
of ite cause it to pack and settle 
property 

( mower ¢ e pastu 
to de vt ious 1 ich as iN 
not formed mature seed is time 

4 AWM LIE ) he New f 
wh ( iT ing l St K nu 
tional k sh 1 ! tl 
1 itv of ke uoU Dp 

f salt etore I la i 

) Remey f a , rould 
red 1 ite! » emi ( “pt 
for the moun ous ] of the t 
It will be wel mal { 
ram is taking care of all the ewes in th 
flock. Late lambs are fitable 

6. If the fastw TN 
supplement them with a all amour 
»f grain, at least one pound per anima 
daily. There is no reason, however, tl 
the pastures should be short this yea 
because of the ample rains which have 
been general throughout the state. If 
the pasture has been stocked too heavily 


however, it may be necessary to supple- 


|} ment it. 


7. Have the barns and lot put in prop- 
er condition for housing the animal 
during the fall and winter season. Au- 
gust and September is a good time to 


| look after these matters. 





IX. What Happens With the Oily 
August Pig> 


IGS farrowed during August 
be well fed for a healthy start. Late: 

should have a supp'emental feed 
while -gleaning waste products on tl 

farm. In this way they may attain a 
weight of 80 to 180 pounds by Januar; 
1 at a very reasonable cost,” says W. W. 
Shay, the hog man for the State College 
Extension Division. 


shou! 


they 


“If put on full feed of corn and tank- 
age or fish meal January 1, it will be an 
easy matter to add another 100 pounds 
by April 1, at which time the price is 
usually good. 


1 he e Far me 


“If sold at 100 pounds, ‘oily,’ January 
1, at say $6, they will show little if any 
profit, when we consider the cost of 
producing a weanling pig at app 
mately $4 

‘But if we hold till April 1, we may 
add another 100 pounds and at the me 
time improve the quality of the first 100 
pounds, and sell April 1 at 8 ce a 
pound instead of 6 cents. This Vv ld 

n $16 f the 200-pound hog, or $10 
the last 100 pounds, as compared 


h $6 for 


the first 100 pounds. Qi ity 


me would account for the $2 inc: 


in price, but in addition the April 1 price 
is usually $1 higher than the price during 
December and January. Should this 
happen next spring, returns for the 200- 
pound hog would be $18. This would 
mean three times his value ‘oily’, if sold 
in midwinter—twice as much for the last 
100 pounds as for the first, or $12.” 


X. For the Sheep Grower 


=e. rape for sheep pasture if not al- 
ready planted. Watch for damage 
from stomach worms, and if necessary, 
drench with bluestone. If the service 
ram is not yet on the farm, be on the 
lookout for one of the husky, vigorous 
kind. Early spring lambs saved for re- 
stocking may be clipped this month and 
will have ample wool by winter. August 
is a suitable breeding season for Eastern 
Carolina. Look out for the cockleburs.” 
These are suggestions for August made 
by G. P. Williams, sheep field agent for 
the State College Extension Divisi 

XI. The Orchard, Garden, and 

Lawn 

AYS C. D. Matthews, chief the 

Division of Horticulture for _ the 
North Carolina Experiment Station and 
Extension Service: “Do not forget the 
winter cover crop for the orchard. Crim- 


son clover is one of the best crops for 


4] 


lis purpose. A mixture of crimson 
‘lover and vetch is satisfactory. A com- 
hit ion of bur clover and vetch ives 
the best results in Eastern Carolin It 
mmetimes difficult to secure a stand of 
over, but it is worth the effort, for 
fter a stand is once secured the crop re- 
ntinue to spray the late 1 hes 
1 a sulphur mixture to protect them 
t } ? op \ app ind 
th n re t n 
tl i nt 1; ises. 
I cre > nat nay 
| 1 should hav n 
ed bac ) und during July 
’ be d with 
its im ¢ ust 
Matt! t that bigger and 
‘r strawberrie ill ripen next ril, 
e new bed planted this 1 th 
ners from t} id bed may be taken 
nd planted th satisfactory results. 
bed should be put on a rich pi of 
und that has been carefully prepared 
he forehand. Keep the ground hoe | ind 
» runners pinched off. 
“Tf you want a good lawn in the front 


yard,” Says Mr M itthews, “prepare a 


Nine 


tine seedbed and sow this month. 

times out of ten, the August sowed lawn 
comes through splendidly, but the tenth 
time it is a total failure, due to unfavor- 
able weather conditions which prevent 


germination. Sow a good lawn mixture 
it the rate of five bushels of seed per 
acre. 

“A second crop of Irish potatoes may 


he planted early in the month with satis- 
factory results. A better crop will be 
secured, however, cold storage seed 


is used, 

“Vine cuttings of sweet potatoes should 
be planted on a piece of new ground to 
produce disease-free seed for next year’s 


crop. 


“Plantings of kale, endive, fall turnips, 
radish, lettuce, snap beans, beets, 
carrots, spinach, peas, and New Zealand 
spinach should be mate to supply veges 
tables duriug the fail and early winter 


fall 
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HARNESS—SADDLES 































































































vg >LYMOUTH ROCKS 
And Breeders’ Cards — 
CASH WITH ORDER Q ‘ 
aos a OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
AS VIRGINIA EDITION oe ee oe or x } RHODE ISLAND REDS j 
in’ TIVESTOCE DISPLAY advertising in each Medition of The Pro 
; I TIN 
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This catalogue in 
your home means 


money saved 
“Mail the coupon below 


l 


One Copy Is Yours—Free 


Your Order Shipped Within 24 Hours 


with your satisfaction guar 
anteed, with the quality of everything you 
buy backed by a fifty-two year old reputa 
tion for selling honest goods—with these 


One copy of this new 728-page Fall and 
Winter catalogue is ready for you. It costs 
you absolutely nothing. Asking for it puts 
you under no obligation. 

You need only fill in and return the 
coupon. We will send the catalogue free. 

We want you to find out how valuable 
this book will be to you. We want you to 
learn how much it will save you and your 
family. 


Our Force of Merchandise Experts 
and $50,000,000 Cash Produced 
Thousands of Bargains 
Every buyer of ours is a merchandise expert. 
He knows quality and how to get it. He 


knows value and where to get it. 
He is free to go anywhere—in America 


or in Europe — anywhere to get the best 
goods for our customers at the lowest prices. 
Millions in cash are available. And his first 
consideration is — get the quality our cus- 
tomers want and get it at prices that give 
our customers most for their money. 


500,000 New Customers 
Won Bv Our Big Values Last Year 


500,000 more people bought from Ward’s 
last year than ever before. In three years 
our customers have doubled their total pur- 
chases from Ward’s! Why? Because 
Ward’s prices brought them a saving. 
Because they got more in actual value. We 
never sacrifice quality to make a low price. 
We offer no price baits. We sell only the 
kind of goods that stand inspection and use. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


With a saving, 


advantages you are also assured prompt 
service. Most of our orders are shipped 
within 24 hours, nearly all in 48 hours. 

So use the coupon. Get the new catalogue. 
Investigate. Find out if it pays you to con 
tinue buying from habit alone. Compare 
prices on everything for the Farm, the Home 


and the Family. See for yourself the saving \ 
that may as well be yours. ‘ 
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To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Dept. 13-1 


Chicago, KansasCity, St. Paul, 
Oakland, Cal. Fe. Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) 


Portland, Ore., 


Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery Ward’: 


Name .. 
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| complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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« Address : 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive) 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Cal. 


Ft. Worth 








